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LITERATURE. 





THE SICK KING IN BOKHARA. 
This charming and original composition is copied from a complete edition of 


Matthew Arnold’s poems, in the press of Ticknor & Fields, of Boston. We shall 
pass them under review, next week.— Ed. Alb. 


HUSSEIN. 
O most just Vizier, send away 
The cloth-merchants, and let them be, 
Them and their dues, this day : the King 
Is ill at ease, and calls for thee. 


THE VIZIER, 


O merchasts, tarry yet a day 
Here in Bokhara: but at noon 
To-morrow, come, and ye shail pay 
Each fortieth web of cloth to me, 
As the law is, and go your way. 


O Hussein, lead me to the King. 
Thou teller of sweet tales. thine own, 
Ferdousi’s, and the others’, lead. 
How is it with my lord? 


. HUSSEIN. 
Alone, 
Ever since prayer-time, he dota wait, 
O Vizier, without lying down, 
In the great window of the gate, 
Looking into the Registan ; 
Where through the sellers’ booths the slaves 
Are this way bringing the dead man. 
O Vizier, here is the King’s door. 


THE KING. 
O Vizier, | may bury him? 


THE VIZIER. 


O King, thou know’st, I have been sick 
These many days, and heard no thing, 
(For Allah shut my ears and mind) 

Not even what thou dost, O King. 
Wherefore, that I may counsel thee, 
Let Hussein, if thou wilt, make haste 
To speak in order what hath chane’d. 


THE KING. 
O Vizier, be it as thou aay’st. 


HUSSEIN, 
Three days since, at the time of prayer, 
A certain Moollah, with his robe 
All rent, and dust upon bis hair, 
Watch’d my lord’s coming forth, and push’d 
The golden mace-bearers aside, 
And fell at the King’s feet, and cried ; 


* Justice, O King, and on myself! 
On this great sinner, who hath broke 
The law, and by the law must die! 
Vengeance, O King!’ 


Bat the King spoke : 
** What fool is this, that hurts our ears 
With folly? or what drunken slave ? 
My guards, what, prick him with your spears! 
Prick me the fellow from the path!’ 
As the King said, so was it done, 
And to the mosque my lord pass’d os. 


But on the morrow, when the Kiog 
Went forth again, the holy book 
Carried before him, as is right. 
And through the equare his path he took ; 


My man comes running, fleck d with blood 
From yesterday, and falling down 
Cries out most earnestly ; “O King, 
My lord, O King, do right, I pray ! 


‘* How can’st thou, ere thou hear, discern 
If I speak folly? but a king, 
Whether a thing be great or small, 
Like Allab, hears and judges all. 


‘Wherefore hear thou! Thou know’st, how fierce 
In these last days the sun hath burn’d : 
That the green water in the tanks 
Is to a putrid puddle turn’d : 
And the canal, that from the stream 
Of Samarcand is brought this way, 
Wastes and runs thioner every day. 


“ Now Lat nightfall had gone forth 
Alone, and in a darksome place 
Under some mulberry trees I found 
A little pool ; and in brief space 
With all the water that was there 
I fill’d my pitcher, and stole home 
Unseen : and having drink to spare, 
I hid the can behind the door, 
And went up on the roof to sleep. 


‘‘ Bat in the night, which was with wiad 
And burning dust, again I creep 
Down, having fever, for a drink. 


The water-pitcher where it 


‘Now meanwhile had my brethren found 
Bebind the door upon the ground. 











And call’d my motber : and they all, 
As they were thirsty, and the night 
Most sultry, drain’d the pitcher there ; 
That they sate with it, in my sight, 
Their lips still wet, when I came down. 


“ Now mark! I, being fever’d, sick, 
(Most unblest also) at that sight 
Brake forth, and curs’d them—dost thou hear ?— 
One was my mother —— Now, do right!” 


Bat my lord mus’d a space, and said, 
** Send him away, sirs, and make on. 
It is some madman,” the King said : 
As the King said, so was it done. 


The morrow at the self-same hour 
In the King’s path, behold, the man, 
Not kneeling, sternly fix’d : he stood 
Right opposite, and thus began, 
Frowning grim down :—“ Thou wicked King, 
Most deaf where thou shouldst most give ear ! 
What, must I howl in the next world. 
Because thou wilt not listen here ? 


“* What, wilt thou pray, and get thee grace, 
And all grace shall to me be gradg’d? 
Nay but, [ swear, from this thy path 
I will not stir till I be judg’d.” 


Then they who stood about the King 
Drew close together and conferr’d : 
Till that the King stood forth and said, 
“ Before the priests thou shalt be heard.”’ 


But when the Ulemas were met 
And the thing heard, they doubted not ; 
But sentenc’d him, as the law is, 

To die by stoning on the spot. 


Now the King charg’d us secretly : 
“Ston’d must he be, the law stands so: 
Yet, if he seek to fly, give way : 
Forbid him not, but let him go.” 


So saying, the King took a stone, 
And cast it softly : but the man, 
With a great joy upon bis face, 
Kneel’d down, and cried not, neither ran. 


So they, whoee lot it was, cast stones ; 
That they flew thick and bruis’d him sore : 
Bat he prais’d Allab with loud voice, 

And remain’d kneeling as before. 


My lord had cover’d up his face : 
But when one told him, “ He is dead,” 
Turning him quickly to goin, 
“ Bring thou to me his corpse,”’ he said. 


And truly, while I speak, O King, 
I hear the bearers on the stair. 
Wilt thou they straightway briog him ia? 
— Ho! enter ye who tarry there! 


THE VIZIER. 


O King, in this I praise thee not. 
Now must [ call thy grief not wise. 
Is he thy friend, or of tay blood, 

To find such favour in thine eyes? 


Nay, were he thine own mother’s son, 
Still, thou art King, and the Law stands. 
It were not meet the balance swerv’d, 
The sword were broken in thy hands, 


But being nothing, as he is, 
Why for no cause make sad thy face? 
Lo, Iam old ; three kings, ere thee, 
Have I seen reiguing in this place. 


But who, through all this length of time, 
Could bear the burden of his years, 
If he for strangers pain’d his heart 
Not less than those who merit teara? 


Fathers we must have, wife and child; 
And grievous is the grief for these : 
This pain alone, which must be borne, 
Makes the head white, and bows the knees. 


But other loads than this his own 
One man is not well made to bear. 
Besides, to each are his own friends, 

To mourn with him, and shew him care. 


Look, this is but one single place, 
Though it be great: all the earth round, 
If a man bear to have it go, 

Things which might vex him shall be found. 


Upon the Russian frontier, where 
The watchers of two armies stand 
Near one another, many a man, 
Seeking a prey unto his hand, 


Hath enatcb’d a little fair-bair’d slave : 
They snatch also, towards Merve, 
The Shiah dogs, who pasture sheep, 
And up from thence to Orgupjé. 


And these all, labouring for a lord, 
Eat not the fruit of their own hands : 
Which is the heaviest of all plagues, 
Tothat man’s mind. who understanda. 


The Kaffirs also (whom God ourse !) 
Vex one another, night, and day : 
There are the lepers, and all sick : 
There are the poor who faint alway. 


Ali these have sorrow, and keep still, 
Whilst other men make cheer, and sing. 
Wilt thou have pity on all these ? 

No, nor on this dead dog, O King ! 





THE KING. 

O Vizier, thou art old, I young. 
Clear in these things 1 cannot eee. 
My head is burning ; and a beat 
Is in my skin which angers me. 


But hear ye this, ye sons of men ! 
They that bear rule, and are obey’d, 
Unte a rule more strong than theirs 
Are ia their tarn obedient made. 


Io vain therefore, with wistful eyes ey 
Gazing up hither, the poor man, 
Who loiters by the bigh-heap’d booths, 
Below there, in the Registaa, 


Says, “ Happy he, who lodges there ! 
With silken raiment, store of rice, 
And for this drought, all kinds of fruits, 
Grape syrup, squares of colour’d ice, 


‘* With cherries serv’d in drifts of snow.” 
In vain bath a king power to build 
Houces, arcades, enamell’d moeques ; 
And to make orchard closes, fill 





With curious fruit trees, bought from far ; 


Withc ‘os for the winter rain ; 
And it ae, desert, epactous inns 
i ;—if that paia 


is not more lighten’d, which he feels, 
If his will be not satiefied : 

And that it be not, from all time 

The Law is planted, to abide. 


Thou wert a sinner, thou poor man! 
Thou wert athiret; and didst not see, 
That, though we snatch what we desire, 
We must not snatch it eagerly. 


And I have meat and driok at will, 
And rooms of treasures, not a few. 
But I am sick, nor heed I these : 
And what I would, I cannot do. 


Even the great honour which I bave, 
When I am dead, will soon grow still. 
So have I neither joy, nor fame 
But what I can do, that I will. 


[have a fretted brick-work tomb 
Upon a hill on the right hand, 
Hard by a close of apricots, 
Upon the road of Samarcand : 


Thither, O Vizier, will I bear 
This man my pity could not save ; 
‘And, plucking up the marble flags, 

There lay his boay in my grave. 


Bring water, nard, and linen rolls, 
Wash off all blood, set smooth each limb. 
Then say ; “ He was not wholly vile, 
Because 3 king shall bury him.” 


a 


LOST AT CARDS. 


It is more than twenty years ago since I was at school with Laarenace 
Mountjoy, but I remember him well. The life of most men, we will hope, 
is brighter at its cloge than its beginning—emergizg from the grossness and 
cruelty of the schoolboy and the pésions of youth into the light of reason 
and knowledge ; but that of him I epeak was far otherwise. The height 
he reached was amidst thunderclouds, and the road before him was no 
lighter, though the way he came up was only misty, and the place from 
whence he started lay open to the sun. He was, indeed, a glorious boy, 
with spirits inexhaustible as long as his pocket-money lasted, and both 
ever ready to be employed in the entertainment of his friends, “ too clev- 
er by half” for the majority of his companions, and snubbed and bullied 
in consequence, but having a little knot of admirers all his own; the 
fate of most wits at school, where practical jokes and drinking-songs are 
chiefly acceptable, and higher kinds of humour are contemned and stig- 
matised by the all-degrading term “ facetiousness.” 

“What may your name be?” drawled a senior boy to Moun‘joy, upon 
his first arrival. 

“It may be Belzebub, but it isa’t,”’ replied that youth; aud be was 
thrashed upon the spot for the repartee. Nevertheless he soon got to be 
liked for bis other qualities—bis generosity, activity, and beauty, a gift 
which prepossesses boys in fav®ar of its owner, as it does the lowest classes 
and savages, in an uncommon degree. I seem to see him now beside 
“ grub cart,” where every enemy of the digestive organs from cocoa-nuts 
to toffy had its abode, standing treat to all comers with a smile ef wel- 
come, or bounding over the play- fields with his golden hair streaming in 
the wind, and his eyes lit with the light which glows from a happy heart. 

Laurence Mountjoy was good at most things in the sporting way, but 
he was best of all at raffles. He would bave raffled his teeth if he could 
have got anybody to put io for them, and actually did take a ticket 
cheerfully on one occasion for the chance of the reversion of another 
boy’s boots. Upon the eve of the Derby day—which was his great festi- 
val—he would employ himself for hours in cutting long slips of paper, 
and inscribiog them with the names of the ramning horses for “sweep”’ 
purpoees, and despite the strict discipline to which we were al! subject, 
he never failed to see that great race rua. Over the high wall with the 
broken glass, and along the dusty coad for miles and miles, now whipped 
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off from behind some aristocratic “ drag’”’—now banging by bis bands to 
the back of a coster monger’s cart, elbowed by pick-pockets, pushed 
about by policemen, and catching only glimpses of the couree through 
legs and arms, returning in the Jike unpleasant fashion to certain 

pg and imprisoument, he went and came, content and even boastful. 

benever a pack of cards was confiscated, whenever dice —of home mana- 
factare, and cut out (for silence sake) of India rubber—were forfeited, 
Laurence was sure to be their owner. He bet upon the number ofatripes 
that would be given him, and on what crop of blisters the cane would 
raise upon his hande, and he invented a huadred games with slate and 


— paper and pen, for school times. In a wo:d, gambling in all its | agai 


ches compensated for pain, for toil, and for loss of liberty, and never 
came amiss to him in any place or time. He came to school one winter 
evening, at the commencement of the half year, in a Hansom cab from 
London with another boy. ‘they bad bought a great Roman Catholic ta- 
per, and held it by tarne between their knees (altboug® it strack them 
somehow as an impiety), and played cribbage all the way. A terrible 
voice cried down to them, on a sudden, * two for his heels,” for Laa- 
rence’s adversary had omitted to mark the knave, and the cabman bad 
become eco interested a spectator through the little hole at the top, that 
he couldn’t help rectifying the error. it terrified them immensely at the 
time, but Mountjoy never took it (as the other did) as a warviaog. 

But “ we all have our weak poiats,” we said, and his is the pleasure he 
takes in losing his owa money, or ia winning other F agaey to spend it 
on them again ;.and for my part, when I left school for college, there was 
none whose I clasped so tenderly, none whose companionship I was 
so loth to part with as that of Laurence Mountjoy. 

I was his senior by a year or two, and when he came up to Gombriten, 
was within a few terms of my degree, 0 we were not much together. He 
was grown very fai and handsome, and the qualities which bad been 
ignored at school were at the university gladly recognised. I+ would 
have been impossible, amongst the freshmen, to have picked out one more 

deservediy so, than be. He did not read very much, indeed, 

t he talked of readiog a3 though he would be Senior Wrangler. He 
subscribed to the Simeon Fund, the Drag, and the Pusey Testimonial ; 
was a fluent speaker at the ‘“ Union,” a tolerable musician, a good pool- 
player, a passable poet, and, in short, ised to become one of tose 
Admirable (university) Crichtons who from time to time glance meteor- 
like athwart the academic course, and thea disappear wholly, and are lost 
in the darkaess of the outward world. 4 

We had pulled in the same boat one afternoon, in the “ Scratch Races 
of our clab—which, rendered into modern Eoglish, means in races where- 
in the boats’ crews are drawn by lot—and we had been successful. As 
Laurence jumped out at the winning post, breathless, and with height- 
ened colour, his broad bare chest rising and falling like a wave, I thought 
I had never seen a more spleniid “ aseurance of a youth ;” his sparkling 
eyes and honest hearty laagb, as he drew forth his little betting-book 
—novel accompaniments to such a proceeding as they were -- gave 
hope of one who would not slip nor fali from honour, even on the * turf” 
itself. 

We crossed over to the “ Plough” that night and dined together, all 
the crew of us. The “Plough,” where first on earth egg flip was made, 
and where pre-eminent for ever egg-flip is; where shakes the well-worn 
bagatelle board on its uncertain legs in tbe small sanded parluur ; aud 
where the lawn slopes down to the river’s edge, whic every afternoon ia 
summer time is trod. by “ the flash aad the fair.’’ And there he sang the 
song we loved at echool, and such as suited careless youth, aud was the 
sont of all our jovial company. As he drove me home through the May 
midnight, his talk fell light and fresh upon my heart, which was about 
ite hardening time, when Reason staye the fire-flood of life, and Prudence 
moulds it in her iron hands, and as we reached the college gates, | said, 
“ You make the hours fly fast, Laurence ; that’s one o’clock.”’ 

“ The quarter to,” he said, “ 1’ll bet a crown.’”’ Nor was that matia- 
time more jarred, I think, by noise and tumuit of the day, than his bright 
spirit then was tarnished by disbonour or the breath of shame. 

I left soon after for the laner Temple, aad while | ate my terms, made 
fiying visits, now and then to Cambridge. During one of these, wheu | 
hed n two years a graduate, I gave a supper-party at the “ Bull.” 
Mountjoy was late, and we sat dowa without bim—ior nobody waits sup- 
per at college, even for a !ord,—and we talked over the abseat man, as the 
mode is. thought there could be no barm in a playful kick at such a 
favourite, and offered to wager that he was detained by cards. 

**T would not like to be his adversary,’ said poms 

“Nor | bis partner,” said another, * lest old Bortiie fly away with the 
two of us with pardonable freedom, for be bas the devil’s owa luck.” 

“ Yes, and the devil’s own piay,” said a third, sul&ily. 

“It doesn’t keep bim from tbe duns, at all events,” added the man next 
to me; “I dare eay there is some pertinacious fanatic waiting for him 
upon his staircase now, who makes bim eo late, after all.” 

Much distressed by this news, and especially by the tone of the other 
remarks, I requested in a low voice to be informed further. I learnt that 
Mountjoy was not so popular as he used to be ; affected a bad fast set, to 
whom it was supposed he had lost considerable sums ; was certainly in 
temporary difficulties, and very much changed iu manners and appear 
ance. Further information was cut short by the entrance of Mountjoy 
himself. If I had not been expecting him and no other, I doubt if I 
shou'd have koown him ; his face was pale and haggard in the extreme, 
his eyes—brighter than ever—were set in deep black circles, and his 
clothes hung loose upon his limbs ; he welcomed me, however, with all 
his old cordiality, and threw about the arrows of bis wit as usual: they 
were more barbed than they were wont to be; the sheet-lightning bad 
become forked. The talk having turned upon the choice of a profession, 
he fastened upon his opposite neighbour, Wells (who had announced his 
intention of taking orders), like a gadfly. It was Wells, I thea remem- 
bered, who had complained of his “ devil’s own play.” 

“Strange,” said Laurence, * isn’t it, that all our fastest men take holy 
erders? And still more singular how rapid that metamorphosis is—the 
Freach priats, the tandem-whips, the coloured clothes, are sold at a fright- 
ful sacrifice, and a spick-and-epan divine turned out the next morning. 
What a pity, Welle, to have to throw away that exquisite taste of yours” 

—Wells had a red tie—“‘ upon the merest black and white.” 

He said many things of this savage sort, and drank off glass after glass 
of wine very rapidly ; some of the rest were not more backward either ia 
retort or drinking, and occasion soon arose when in my capacity as host 
I was obliged to interfere. 

“ He said I was a greater fool than I looked,”’—‘ Who said so ?”’—** So 

ou are,’’—"* Shame, shame,”—“ Here’s a lark!’ were expressions that 

rst forth from every side, until “ Chair, chair,’’—*‘ Silence for the Lord 
Chief Justice,” and “ Here’s an opinion, free gratis for nothing,” quelled 
them upon the homceopathic system of counter-irritation, and obtained 
for me a pore ; ; 

“Tam sure Mountjoy will apologize for that remark of his,” I said; * we 
are all college friends, and most of us old schoolfellows, and we are not 
come here to pick quarrels, but chicken bones.”’ 

“ He called me—he called me,” hiccuped one, “ a gr-greater fool than 

” 


“My dear fellow,” said Mountjoy, hadding his hand across the tabie in 
the moat affectionate manner, “1 retract the observation altogether ; you 
are not such a fol as you look, as everybody knows.’’ 

The offended party made as if he would kiss the proffered palm, and en- 
deavoured to explain that he was perfectly satisfied ; we broke up amidst 
shoats of langhter, and in high good-bumour, 

“ T have left a few men at my rooms to-night,” said Mountjoy, “ and if 
you will jein them in a game at vingt-et-un, come at once, beiore gates 

t.”? 
7 was anxious to eee the sort of company he kept, and adjourned ac- 
cordingly to his college rooms. Six or seven men were sitting round his 
table as he entered, whom he had left (with some unselfishness, I am sure) 
te sup with me; they had been eating nothing although food was piled 
in plenty oa a piano ia the corner, but a number of empty bottles proved 
their thirst. The Dey not interrupt their game for a moment, but one of 
oved his chair to give us room. 

ary tt: now then for a ten!” roared the dealer. “ Fifteen—curee 
my luck—and nine ; overdrawa, by Jove.” “& peal of joy rose from the 
rest. “ You only pay me a skiv, though,” said one, mournfully ; “a fiver 
for me,” said another ; and * you pay twelve pounds, six pounds on each 
card,” added a third. They were playing then a good deal too high for 
me, aad as I should have thought for Mountjoy also. 1 declined, there- 
fore, joining the party, but stood with my back to the fire, aod watched 
the 


Vingt-et-un, like other matters which depend mostly upon luck, is a 
considerable trial for the temper, and the present company did not seem 
to have much patience to epare ; they were more or less in wine, too, and 
exhibited a great contrast in their manner to tue quiet and friendly fashion 


words that Mountjoy spoke, as dealer, but he spoke them like a curse. 
Despite the heat oF ees and his intense excitement, his face shone, 
beneath the bright light of two or three lamps, as white as alabaster, and 
his thin hand shook over the pack like a lily on the dancing Cam ; he 
kept the deal for a short time only, and lost heavily even then, and when 
he was player he clutched at the cards before they reached him, like a 
drowning man. 

I shaded my face with my hand, for I was deeply pained, and watched 
bim intently ; he had usually “stood” upon his two first cards without 
drawing another, but he seemed suddenly to change his plan, and “ drew” 
n and again. 

“ Nine—sixteen ; surely you mast be over,” eaid the dealer. 

“No,” said Mountjoy, “ thank you, I stand.” 

Now, on that occasion I happened to see that Laurence was over 
(being twenty-two,) and that he received the stakes instead of paying 
them. My biood rashed to my head, and I heard my heart beat for a mo- 
ment at the sight, but I drove the idea of its being intended from me, and 
watched io hope that it would not be so again. No, thank Heaven, he is 
“ over” this time, and throws his cards up with a sigh ; and now he wine, 
and now— as I live, he is “ content” at twenty-five, and again receives in- 
stead of page s not twice nor thrice this happens, but twenty times—he is 
cheating whenever there is an occasion to cheat. 

The night—or rather the day—wears on, and still the players sit un- 
weariedly ; their lips are parched, their eyes are heated, and they scarce 
can take up their cards; but not till dawn breaks through the thick car- 
taing and athwart the dying lamps, does any one leave his seat ; then two 
of them depart for morning chapel—for this is an opportunity of attend- 
ing early prayers that rarely occurs to them,—and the rest drop off their 
perches presently, like moulting birds, and I am left alone with him who 
was my friend, who cheats his guests and his companions. 

** Devilish dissipated, aint it?” said he, yawning. 

“* Devilish!” I said. 

“And what cursed luck I’ve had; twenty pounds ready, and fifty 
pounds-worth of autograph gone besides; but, Lord love you, l’ve had 
worse luck than that, and shallagain ; and if I don’t mind it, why should 
you, old chap? Don’t look so confoundedly virtuous,” he added, angrily 
(for I was looking all I felt ;) ‘‘ you’ve doue the same before now.” 

‘“* Never the same, Mr. Mountjoy,” I replied. 

“ Whatdo you mean,” said be, hastily, but without remarking on the 
way I had addressed him ; *“ you’ve never gambled—do you mean to say 
that? I like your impadence.” 

** Gambled, perhaps,” I answered, ‘‘ but never cheated, sir.’”’ 

At that word his wan cheeks burnt like two living coals, and he dropt 
into an armchair beside me without a word, while a sort of convulsion 
seemed to pass over his whole face, and his breath came and went with 
difficulty. : 

** Mountjoy,” I said, with pity and some terror, ‘“ be a man ; you were 
druok, and did not know what you did ; you lost command over your- 
self, or you could never have done such a foul thing, I know.” 

I saw with joy the tears gathering in bis eyes, and with my face avert- 
ed from him, appealed to his old natureas wellas I was able. I told him 
what a hold he had ouce bad oa all our hearts, aud how men’s backs were 
turning upon him now ; I bade him judge how his whole self was changed 
by his owu altered features, and the strange companions he had chosen. 
He oniy answered by a silent passion of tears. I was obliged to put 
to him some bitter questioas for the sake of that I had ia view. 

** Does any one know of this beside yourself, Laurence ?” 

He shook his head. 

“Ig this the first time in all your life that you ever did this thing?” 

‘*The first—the first,”’ he moaned. 

I thought, and I think still, that this was true ; that he had cheated 
through a sort of despair of fortune, and in a frenzy, rather than accord- 
ing to a preconceived and customary plan. 

* Have you a Bible ia the room, Laurence? Good ; I have it here. 
Now swear to me that you will not touch dice or card again while you 
are at the university ; swear, I say,” for I saw he was about to refuse ; 
“or, for your own sake, as well as that of others, I will proclaim what 1 
have seen this night to the whole college.” 

Laurence Mountjoy took the oath, and kept it ; for he left Cambridge 
that very day and never returned to it, and went I know not whither ; 
bat on a way apart from mine for years, and only across the memory of 
my brightest college days, and especially over their scenes of pleasure 
and excitement, his shadow fell dark and cold. 

When I had been at the Bar bat ten or eleven years, my opinion (how- 
ever strange it may seem) was demanded upon a question of marriage 
settlements ; the circumstance however, I do not deny, was due to my 
acquaintance with one of the contracting parties, and not to my profes- 
sioual reputation ; for I bad known Lucy Weynall from childhood, and 
her fatber had been my father’s friend. fare was not quite pretty, but 
had a thousand charming graces of vivacity and expression worth all the 
prettiness in. the world: she sang, she drew, she talked three or four 
tongues, and—not to be omitted by a lawyer in estimating even a young 
lady’s assets—she had eight thousand pounds in the funds. I had thought 
more than once, but in an ex parte sort of way, of an alliance with this 
desirable young person myself; but she had caught me, when I was first 
“called,” practising before a looking-glassin my wig and gown at her fa- 
ther’s country house, and she never forgot it; whenever, afterwards, I 
strove to be teader, she would give her imitations of my looks and ges- 
tures on that particular occasion, and I knowing how little laughter is 
akia to love, sooa stifled my flime with Coke upon Littleton, and began 
to take a life of interest in Pamp Court ; still, however, I was very anx- 
ious for her happiness, and it was with some terror, and the utmost asto- 
nishment, that I discovered the fortuuate suitor to be one Captain Lau- 
rence Mountjoy. 

Mr. Weynall, it seemed, was not altogether satisfied with him or his 
prospects, but Lucy had sct her heart upon him, and it was at her own 
disposal. To my half joking questions about her lover, she gave me such 
replies as convinced me that, in manners and attractions at least, he was 
the same who had charmed us all in youth ; “ but he looks so pale and 
thio at times,” she said, * that I can ecarcely bear to look at him.” An 
early day was appointed for me to meet the Captain at Thorney Grove 
—her father’s house—and I was impatient until it came. If he blushes 
or looks confused at seeing me, thought I, it will be a good sign ; that 
sad business at college will still haunt his memory and prove him to be 
not inured to shame; it was his first and last and worst error, perhaps ; 
and who am J, that [ should bring the sin of his youth against another 
man? How many of us in early life have committed faults, and even 
crimes, and yet have reached harbour and smooth water,—and what right 
have we to send another who is about to join us, back agaio upon the 
stormy deep? Fall of these magnanimous reflections I arrived at Mr. 
Weynall’s, and found within doors only that gentleman himself, who bade 
me seek the young couple in the garden. They were walking together 
ander a trellis work of roses at the far end, and they never heeded my 
footsteps as.I came along the high stone terrace towards them. He had 
his arm around her waist, and was combating, it seemed, some opinion or 
scruple of hers, for his musical tones, although I could not hear their 
sense, caught up and overpowered here. J may be excused under the cir- 
cumstances, for likeniug him then and there to the Serpent at the ear of 
Eve. Oo a sudden, Lucy gave a little scream, and pointed to me, and 
then 1 knew that it was I who had been the subject of their debate. As 
they came forward she eadeavoured to disentangle herself from him, but 
he held ber firmly as before. Mountjoy was altered much, both by years 
and climate ; his complexion was almost olive, and a heavy moustache 
covered his lip. 

‘“ What a time it is siace we met,” said he ; ‘‘ why, when was it that I 
saw you last ?” 

“ At Cambridge,” I replied ; ‘“‘ you must remember that, Mountjoy” 
(for I was not pleased with his coolness and effrontery). 

* Yes,” he said, ‘* at Cambridge ; to be sure it was; and we had some 
ridiculous quarrel about vingt-et un.” 

** Well, don’t do it again, for that is just my age, and I don’t want to 
be quarrelled about,” said Lucy; and the dinner-bell, tocsin of peace— 
began to sound. 

* Across the walnuts and the wine’ I heard as much of the soldier’s 
history, as he chose to tell. He spoke of his Indian wars, and showed 
as quite a ladder of meda!s. He poured out rivers of anecdote, all of 
which he finished off by some prudent or moral reflection; lamented 
this man’s passion for play, another’s thirst for excitement, and a third’s 
absurd extravagance ; in fact, acted the part of a pattern son-in-law-to- 
be to perfection. But later in the evening, over the cigars (which he made 
an apology for indulging in), and when the old gentleman had retired to 
rest, he was more natural in his communications ;—he epoke of Indian 
intrigues, and marriages “on spec;” of the Colonel’s fondness for 
* brag ;” of the ease with which Cheroot Races may be won by the crafty ; 


in which cards are (and should be) usaally played at college. The chief} of the “ smashes” there had been io the regiment, and in fact exhibited 


cause of this was, that they were playing for higher stakes than they 
could well afford,—that is to say, gambling. 


all the repertoire of a fast military mau ;—his humour was quite gone, 
but a bitter wit overflowed his talk, and an atter disbelief in goodness 





The eternal “make your game,” and “I double you,” were the only 





and good men pervaded ai! ;—* as one man of the world talking to an- 


other,” such and such, he said, were the real traths—viz., just the sor: 
of horrible hopeless gospel, always heralded by that particular expres- 
sion. And yet, when he drew himself up to bis full beight, and wiehed 
me “ Good night” with bis old bewitcbing smile, I pressed warmly his 
Noutstretched hand ; and long after the echoes of bis epringy footsteps 
had died away up the oakeu stairs, I sat over the fading embers, with 
mind fuller of sorrow than anger because of him. I bad the darkest fore- 
boding about this marriage. I had little doubt but that he was a fallen 
star, who would fall lower yet, and drag down with him another, pure 
and bright, and dear to me, from its firmament ; and yet J liked him stil) 
what wonder, then, at ber affection who knew his strength and not his 
weakness? How often do we see men like these, I thought,—men with- 
out a prayer, who have twenty pious lips to pray for them ; without love 
—to call such—and yet eo wildly adored ; without one great, or wise, or 
beautiful thought, and yet diffusing quite a glory by their presence; 
with one look of love they wipe away a hundred wrongs, and when they 
die their image is enshrined ia many a heart, and not the leas securely 
even although those may have been broken. I had no right, withou: 
more evidence, to compare Laurence Mountjoy with such men as these, 
but I did so. It is not hird to find out in London what a man’s life has 
been in Iddia, but I did not consider ery justified in prying into the 
Captain’s past career, for I knew that I had been a rival, and feared lest 
jealousy might prompt me in the matter, quite as much a3 a regard fur 
Lucy’s ~y aq heir marriage took place at no distant period, and 
they went for a tour upon the Continent. 

he childless old man, who had no relatives and but few friends, came 
then to visit me more often. It was pleasant to him to be with one who 
had known and loved his daughter (for he knew of my old affection for 
her better than she did, and would gladly have prospered it), and we 
talked of the absent one continually. Month after month passed by with 
out any sign of their return, and Lucy’s letters grew more vague, and 
Laurence’s quite silent as to their movements; he wrote that be found 
living abroad more expensive than he bad thought ; and generally re- 
quested to have more money ; once even he wrote to me a private epis- 
tle, ‘* as one man of the world writing to another,” about the possibility 
of getting at the eight thousand pounds, which, according to my owa ad- 
vice, had been, however, put quite safely out of the gallant Captain’s 
reach. Then the correspondence of both of them altogether ceased. 
Their last letter (dated from Wiesbaden) bad been written ia January, 
and it was now July. Post after post bad Mr. Weynall begged of them 
to let him bear, and I myself had not been backward either in appealing 
to Mre. Mountjoy’s filial feelings, or io pointing out to her husband the 
hazard of offending his father-in-law. I then became convinced that he 
was preventing her by force ; cutting off, for some purpose of his own, 
her intercourse with her pareat; and here all my delicacy about Moun+- 
joy vanished, and I made every inquiry about bim I could think of. At 
the Horse-Guards—for we knew his leave had expired—I found out thas 
Captain Laurence Mountjoy bad sold out of the army some months ago ; 
learot from the Military Secretary, with whom I had an acquaintance, 
that bis selling out bad been compulsory : some gambling transactions 
had come to light in the regiment since his return to Eogland, “ and in- 
deed,’’ said the official, ‘ they were some of the worst cases that ever 
came under wy notice.” 

My suspicions being thus realized, J offered to the almost frantic father 
to go ia search of the lost sheep, or rather of the wolf and lamb so unfor- 
tunately paired. I would not take bim with me, because he was the last 
man in the world fitted to cope with Mountjoy ; but he gave me the 
fallest powers to act for him, and, if it oould be any ways possible, to 
bring about a separation. 

I went upon wy sad errand, among the throng of pleasure-seekers, 
up the noble river which is the most famous in song ; all things around 
were beautiful, and every heart save miae seemed to be enjoying them te 
the full. A knot of young collegians, on that most charming of misno- 
mers, “ a reading party,”’ contrasted, in their superabundance of high 
spirits, most painfully with my forebodiog thoughts. Wilmot, the young- 
est of them and their favourite, in particular, reminded me of what Lau- 
rence Mountjoy once had been: we climbed together up the steeps of 
Ebrenbreitstein, beneath the quiet moog ; and while we rested, he sang 
to us “ Excelsior,” and I doubt not it was suited to the singer as to the 
place, bat I thought of him of whom the same might have been prophe- 
sied but twelve years back, and my heart grew heavy for the boy, in fear. 

Wiesbaden, where I naturally intended to firet seek the Mountjoys, 
was also the first kalt of these young mea, for Wilmot had a sister resid- 
ing there, and a brother who was attaché to the English embassy. The 
first afternoon of our arrival, spent by me in fruitless inquiries, was 
passed by them at Kursaal, and the singer gave me an account that very 
night of his luck in winning nine five-franc pieces at the gaming table. 
I could not help giving him in return the outlines of this very story, but 
ef course without mentioning the names of those I was in search of, but 
he interrupted me in the relation, with, “‘ Why, they are here, air; they 
were both playing to-night at the Kursaal; I am sure of it; the man 
quite white on a dark ground, with thick moustachios and sunken ey es ; 
the woman, not good-looking at all, but ladylike; she put up her veil 
once when her husband spoke to her.”’ 

“Good Heavens? and did you ask their name ?” 

“Oh yes, my brother told me; everybody knows them here,—Moly- 
neux, Captain and Mre. Molyneux.” 

“ Thank God,” I said ; “ and yet the next moment I doubted whether 
it would not be better that they should be these than not find them at all, 
or to find them doing worse. Not certaln in my mind, however, I at- 
tended the K ursaal as soon as the tables were open on the following day. 
I sat myself down and held my head low, as “a intent upon the 
game, and watched the company as they dropped in. The table was soon 
fall, except a couple of seats exactly opposite to me, which appeared to 
be reserved by tacit consent to some Aaditués. Presently tbe man I was 
in search of entered, with a lady, thickly veiled, upon bis arm, and they 
took their seats. Yes, it was she, but deadly pale and still, looking less 
like to light-hearted and self-willed Lucy I had known, than some wax 
automaton. She had been fond of jewellery, and wore it rather in pro- 
fusion ; but there was not an ornament about her now, unless her mar- 
riage ring could be so called, which I saw as she stretched out her hand 
(with the gambling rake in it, alas, alas!) to receive or pay. She seemed 
to be utterly careless about that matter herself, but when more fortunate 
than usual, she looked up from the board into her husband’s face, as if to 
glean from ita joy. They played, it was evident, in accordance with 
some systematic plan, but they did not prosper. I saw Mountjoy’s face 
darkening, and his teeth setting tighter with every revolution of the ball; 
at last, with a terrible oath, he rose up, and walked rapidly from the 
room, motioning to his wife to follow him. 

“ The Captain’s scheme doesn’t answer,” said one ; “ he said he should 
break the bank as surely as Baron Grimloff did last summer.” 

** Ab!’ said the croupier, impertarbably, “ the Baron did not go away 
with the money, though ; and as for the Captain’s new system, it’s as old 
as the hills.” 

It was strange to hear the banker thus proclaiming his own invincibility, 
but he knew well how fast the devotees of the table were bound to him, 
and, indeed, was answered by a general laugh. I had already risen, and 
was following the couple into the garden. The summer sun was shining 
upon the pleasant little lake, and a light breeze crisped itasurface ; some 
children were feeding the insatiable carp, but, besides them and ourselvee, 
there were none others at that early hour on the lawn or in the walks. I 
overtook the Mountjoys in one of these, and it reminded me of the time 
when I first met them together in the rosary at Thorney Grove ; the way 
in which he laid his hand upon her arm at my approach recalled the man- 
ner in which he refused to be shaken off on that occasicn. I saw in thai 
grip that he was recalling to her some previous directions, and that he 
had calculated upon a meeting of this sort. 

* Captain Mountjoy or Molyneux,” I said, “I have matters of a very 
serious nature to speak to you upon,” (at that beginning his pale cheek 
grew whiter, and I felt sure, at once, that he had done someting to be 
afraid of, besides the things I knew.) 

“ Mre, Mountjoy,” I continued, “ to you, too, I have eome weighty mes- 
sages from a father whom you possibly may never see o.” 

“ Address yourself to me, if you please, sir,” baret forth her husband, 
violently ; but she broke in with, “ Tell me, for God’s sake, is he ill, is 
he here, sir? Ob! Laurence, Laurence, let me see our father.” 

“ He is not ill, madam,”’ said I, “ unless to be broken-hearted can 
called so, but if I return to him without you, I do not doubt that be ie 
die ; and at your door, Captain Mountjoy, who have not saffered ip 
daughter to write to him, his death will tie. Shall I return to him wired 
his son-in-law dare not pass under his own name, and that his daug i 
is compelled to become a professional gambler ia the public rooms 0 
Wiesbaden ?” : llet 

“ You will retarn to him,” replied Mountjoy, savagely, “ with a bulle 
through your heart, if —— ;” but here poor Lucy, in an agony of tears, 
and half swooning, entreated to be led home ; and we bore ber “or 
us, for she could not support herself, to their apartments oa the thir 





floor of a neighbouring street. They were almost withoat faraiture, and 
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not altogether clean, bat with a glass of flowers here and there, and a few 
other traces of the “ grace past neatnees” which rarely forsakes a woman. 
Heaps of papere, qaite covered with figures, proclaimed, not the mathe- 
matician, but the systematic gambler; they were calculations for dis- 
covering his philosopher's stoue—the way to win at Rouge et Noir. He 
carried his wife, still sobbiag piteously, into an inner room, and retarn- 
ing instaatly, motioned me to a chair, and demanded my business. 

** May I ask, sir, on the part of Mr. Weynall, why you have not corres- 
ponded with him these six monthe-—not even to taform him of the sale of 
your commission ?” 

“ You know as well and better, sir, thaa I (for I believe you put your 


| 
meddling hand to it)” he replied, “ that he refused me a peeuniary re- 


uest, made on the part of his own daughter, and I did not choose that 
she should have anything more to do with such a hard@-bearted old mi- 
ger. 
“ Now supposing,” said I, “as one man of the world talking lo an- 
other, it was rather in hopes to bring the old miser into your terms ; and 
supposiog that your plan has taken effeot, and that I am instructed to 

y you half your demand—that is to say, £4000—upon condition that 

re. Mountjoy returns to her friends?”’ 

I bad expected an outburst of rage at this proposal, but he only turned 
himself to the cabalistic docaments upon the table; and after a little 
consideration answered calmly, ‘ No, I must have £6000.’’ 

Mr. Weynall would have given double that eum ; but I was so enraged 
by this coolness and want of feeling, that I fe en myself with an elo- 
quence that would have carried everything before it at the Old Bailey. 

“ Swindler! cheat! felon!” I cried (and at the word felon I saw him 
abake “ like a guilty thing,” and pursued my lawyer’s advantage); ‘“‘ yes, 
felon, whom to-morrow may consign to a life-long imprisonment, how 
dare you make conditions with me?” 

But he recovered himself almost immediately, and bade me leave the 


a To-morrow, sir, will see me far from Wiesbaden, with her whom your 


unselfishness is #0 anxious to divorce from her kusband. Do you think,’’ 


| been thrown in, in short, murdered ; but I can well believe that he sought 


he added, with all his ancient bitterness, as I crossed the threshold, “ that ee | have fallen into deep sleep, from which they awoke in a wonderfal 
a 


I have not beard of the family lawyer, the Platonic friend, the rejected 
suitor, before now ?” 

My indiscretion had thus broken off a treaty which had shown signs of 
being more favourable than I had hoped for. If Lucy could have been 
got to leave him, the business might have been by this time equitably, or 


at least legally, settled ; but what was to be done now? I went straight jan adventurers and the times of Solon and Pericles, the fountain-head of 


to my young acquaintance of the steamboat, in whose quickness I had a 
great confidence, and laid before him all the circumstances. 

‘Can your brother, the attaché, do anything for me?” said I. 

Certainly,” he replied. A bright thought seemed to strike him. 
“Come along to the Embassy.”’ 

After a short conversation with the young official, who took a great in- 
terest in the whole case, I provared the assistance of a couple of soldiers 
(a considerable portion of the standing army of the country), with fall 
instructions as to how they were to proceed, and returned at once with 
them to the Mountjoys’ lodgings. I left my myrmidons outside, and en- 
tering, found the Captain alone, as before, but with a crowd of boxes 
about him, and everything ready for immediate departure. I said, “I am 
come once more to repeat my offer of this morniag.”’ 

He laughed scornfully, and replied, “ Siace you are so hot about it, sir, 
you mast now give £8000 for the lady. [ will take no less; in a couple 
of hours it will be too late: go to your hotel ia the meantime, and de- 
bate the question of ‘ Love or Money.’”’ 

“ You do not move from this place uoless I wish,’ Lanswered. Ata 
siga from me the soldiers entered, and I continued, “ You are now ar- 
rested for living under an assumed name, and poasessing a forged pass- 
port ; and you will be confined io prison uatil other and graver charges 
which may be brought against you shall bave been substantiated.” 

The last sentence was a happy addition of my own, and it had a great 
success. 

Well,” he said, with an appearance of his old frankness: “ you have 
Out-manceavred me, I confess; withdraw your forces, and pay me the 
£4000, and I will perform my part of the business.” 

The men retired. 

** Shall I take an oath before you, or will my word suffice ?”’ aaid he. 

* Sir,’ I replied, “ the results of the last oath you took in my presence 
have aot been such as to induce me to ask you for another.” 

He said nothing, but a flush came which forcibly recalled the same in 
his rooms at College. I drew up a document for him to sign, which bound 
him by the strongest tie—viz., his own interest—never to claim Lucy as 
his wife again, and he signed it; while I, on my part, gave him a cheque 
for the money. At that moment in came bis poor wife, with her travel- 
ling-dress and bonnet on. 

* You may take those things off agaiu,”’ said her huaband, calmly ; 
“we are not going away.” 

She looked from one to the other with a sort of hope just awakening in 
hes tear-worn face. 

* You are going bome to your father, Lucy,”’ ue added. 

* Thank God, thank God !” she said ; “and thank you, Laurence. How 
happy you have made me; we will go together to him, and to the dear 
old place, and never leave him; we will forget a!! the rest, wont we, dear 
husband, wont we ?”” 

‘*Mrs. Mountjoy,” | said, “ your husband cannot accompany you; it 
would not be possible for your father to eee him, even if be chose to go, 
which he does not. I was vexed that she should cling to this rotten tree. 
I had been too much accustomed to Divorce Bills, and Breach of Promise 
Actions, not to understand the love that cleaves to ite chosen object 
through disgrace, neglect, and crime. 

* [ do not leave my husband,” she said, quietly, “until death doth us 
part."’ She stood erect, and Jaid her hand upon his shoulder, but with a 
mournful look : it was the dignity of love, but also of despair. 

He quietly and coldly pat her arm et 

It is better for us both, Lucy,”’ he said ; “I wish it to be so ; I would 
rather.’ be added, with some effort, “that you never saw my face 
again. 

She gave a short sharp cry, and fell heavily upon the door. 


* * * * * * * 


for many days she lay fever-stricken and delirious ; Miss Wilmot her- 
self aarsed her, and scarcely ever left her side. That ee girl, banished 
from her husband, without a friend of her own sex, and ia a foreign land, 
was indeed a case to excite sympathy in any heart. When she returned 
to consciousness, the face hanging over her sweet eyes was that of her 
own father ; it was his tremulous voice that answered when she said 
* Laarence! Laurence!” Nevertheless when the mist over her mind quite 
cleared away, she did not refuse to be comforted, even at first. What- 
ever others might have said against her husband, whatever proofs of his 
uoworthiness might have been shown to her, sie would have disbelieved 
or she would have forgiven, but bis own renunciation of her cut, like a 
sbarp sword, her heart-strings from him. She aever asked to go to him 
again. He became to her an ideal being; the portrait she possessed of 
him, the lock of golden hair, the love-letters he had once written to her, 
were memerials of a far other than he who had said, “ I would rather that 
jou never saw my face again.” She was taken back to the old house, 
aad grew resigned, and in time almost cheerful. She must have suffered 
many and terrible things, and her nature recovered itself slowly at the 
touch of kindness, as the drooping flower opens to the sun. The old man 
became almost young again, and scarcely ever left her ; he is fuller of 
kindliness towards me than ever, but not so is Lucy,and I am not wanted 
at Thorney Grove, I can see. I had a difficult mission to perform when I 
weat to Wiesbaden, and I did not doit as well, perhaps, as the attaché 
would have done it ; from first to last, I did my best, however, and with 
a0tbing but her good before my eyes. 


_Some few years after these circumetances, [ spent a vacatioa ia Paris, 
alone. T went about from sight to sight, until I had no interest left for 
aa7 such things, and then (as happens in those cases) became nipped and 
morbid. T had climbed one day up the tower of Notre Dame, and found 
my head running more than was prudent upon the “ Archdeacon” and 
Quasimodo.” J began to wonder how long it would take a man to fall 
to the ground, from the point where I was standing, for instance, and to 
make other unhealthy calculations. I passed that judgment on my own 
thoughts, and it made them, I suppose, revert with a flash to Mountjoy 
aad his rouge-et-noir plans. 

“ And whether,” I asked, “in this great outstretched city, does that 
Sapless man abide? Friendless, and doubtless beggared by this time, 
does he still walk the earth ; and remembers he his forsaken wife, and 
does Se look back upon his earlier days?” . 

{ know that I said these things to are then, and not afterwards ; I 
felt my eyes wandering back to the building that stands by itself so 
barely across the Place, wherever I strove to look ; and I left the stately 
cathedral with a certain step, knowing that I should look upon Laurence 

Mountjoy. Drowned and stark, there he lay, indeed, but not to be mis- 
taken by me for any other; he might have lain in Paris Morgue until 
the judgment day without being claimed, bat that I went and found him. 


| refage volantarily in the deep swift-running stream. I thought of the 
| day, not so long distant, that we had passed upon the river bank at Cam- 
bridge; how terribly altered was that skeleton from the nervous 
' frame of the young collegian ; and the soul, too—bat that was past hu- 
man judgment! 
_ What an end for the once blithe spirit, so glorious in hope, so ardent 
in love, eo genial ja fancy ; and the beautiful limbs, too, “ fashioned so 
slenderly, young, and so fair,” left, thus dishonoured, ia the sight of the 
| Strange city! I caused him to be buried in one of those fair resting-places 
without the town, and stood beside bis grave a solitary but no unpitying 
mouroer. Of the circumstances of his death and manner of bis later life 
| I did not inquire ; a pair of loaded dice that were found upon him forbade 
me to hope that good could come of it. 
I too, like poor Lucy, “ make a picture ia my brain’’ of him at far 
other times, aud only when I chance to eee her smileless face, and those 
dark widow’s weeds, do [ think, involuntarily and with a shadder, of him 
who was lost—at cards. 
—————— 


MEDIAVAL LITERATURE 
BY E. L. MAGOON, D.D. 


The fall of the western empire was a strange phenomenon. The Ro- 
man people did not only abandon the government in its struggles against 
the barbarous invaders, but when left to themselves, did not attempt 
any resistance on their behalf. During the whole protracted conflict the 
nation endured ali the scourge of war, devastation, and famine, and 
suffered an entire change in ite character and condition, without 
acting, remonstrating, or even appearing. Their passive submission to 
oer destiny at the great crisis of changeful pregress was most com- 
plete. 

We do wrong to regard the middle age as a blank ia human history, a 
useless void between the refinement of antiquity and the freedom of 
modern times. No vital element of civilization actually died, though all 


sublime manner after a thousand years. The substantial portion of 
antique knowledge and civilization never was forgotten, nor was its bet- 
ter epirit disused, but through subsequent and superior invention has re- 
appeared in many of the best and noblest productions of modern genius. 
The fulness of creative fancy characterized the period between the Tro- 


that variety, originality, and beauty, which marked the unrivaled pro- 

ductions ot a later era. What that primary growth was to the richest 
harvest of Greece, the early centuries of medizval literature were to all 

the diversified wealth of modern Europe. The frigid tempestuousness of 
winter essentially precedes the silent process of vernal vegetation, just as 
spring must go before the rich maturity of antumnal fruit. When the 

sources of life were drying up in the immense body of Rome, the fountain 

of northern energy broke upon the mighty coloasus, whose head was still 
of iron, though its feet were of clay. It fell for its own good and the wel- 
fare of the human race; for the sap of a loftier development was so to 
imbue it, that soon it should be created anew, full of a diviner strength 
and nobler life. The two opposing poles thus came into a needful con- 
tact with each other, and, by means of the elemental struggle occasioned 
by the civilization of the one, and the barbarism of the other, a happy 

equilibrium was established between both. The rugged North has always 
redeemed the effete South, and, by a succession of such amalgamations, 

secured to humanity perpetual improvement. It is only in this way that 
new races are asaimilated to the old and raised above their level. The 
inert principle of barbarism at least possesses granite strength, to sustain 

the active element of civilization and bear it forward. An’ armful of 
green fael thrown upoo a dying fire, seems to quench it in clouds of 
smoke ; but soon the moisture is evaporated, the fibres kindle to living 
flames, and the hearth glows with a purer and more grateful brightness 
than before. 

The Middle Ages, according to the ordinary use of the term, comprise a 
thousand years, and extend from the invasion of France by Clovis, to that 
of Naples by Charles VIII. But ia the sense of our own designation, the 

age of Leo X. includes that period, and just so much additional time as 
was requisite to the full expansion of the mediwval epirit, when it was 
superseded by another age as unlike its predecessor as this is different 
from the two which in succession went before. We should guard against 
exaggerating the influence of the Germanic invasions, lest we assign an 
accidental character to the temporal condition of the times under review. 
The invasions themselves were a necessary result of the fiaal extinction 
of Roman domination. In our late sketch of the progressive greatness 
of that power, we saw that the Romah erapire was bounded on one side 
by the great oriental theocracies, too remote and uncongenial for incor- 
poration ; and westward, by hunting or shepherd hordes, who, not being 
settled nations, could not be effectually subdued. The process of inva- 
sion was gradual as that of conquest, though its apparent success could 
not be permanent till the vigour of the Roman heart was exhausted. The 
Incorporation of barbarians in the imperial armies, and the abandonment 
of certain provinces, on condition that new invaders should be kept in 
check, prepared the way for that radical and marked transition which was 
consummated in the fifth century. The age of martial force was superse- 
ded by the age of scientific invention ; an age full of military activity ia 
its first centuries, bat which essentially changed its character as the civi- 
lized world assumed its new position. It almost immediately lost its 
offensive attitude, and exercised those defensive functions which so 
strongly characterized feudal life. Political dispersion soon prevailed 
over the preceding system of concentration ; and this afforded both mo- 
tive and scope for the direct and special participation of individuals, 
rather than the thorough subordination of all partial movements to the 
absolute direction of centralized authority. 

As in the preceding ages, so in this, the East was the source of all sub- 
sequent worth. Italy, in the northern deluge, was the predestined Mount 
Ararat ; the last reached by the flood, and the first left. The history of 
modern Europe must necessarily be referred to Florence, as the history of 
all-conquering force has ever been ascribed to Rome. The great ascen- 
dancy of the Medici, and the influence of Italian genius at that epoch on 
literature, art, science, philosophy, and religion of the world, made that 
fair city the centre of light, the sovereign of thought, the beautifier of life, 
and the metropolis of civilization. The fall of old Rome and the rise of 
new Italy, were events as desirable as they were inevitable. The mission 
of the former had ceased before any foreign nation ventured across the 
Alps. With an animal instinct the superanuated body summoned all the 
remnants of vital energy to the heart, only to witness the fatal prostra- 
tion of its members, and realize its fiaaldoom. Says Mariotti, ‘‘ The bar- 
barian invasion had then the effect of an inundation of the Nile. It found 
@ land exkausted with its own efforts, burning and withering under the 
rays of the same tropical sun which had called into action its productive 
virtues, and languishing into a slow decay, from which no reaction could 
ever redeem it. Then, from the bosom of unexplored mountains, prepared 
in the silence of untrodden regions, the flood roared from above : the over- 
whelming element washed away the last pale remnants of a faded vege- 
tation ; but the seasons had their own course. Gardens and fields smiled 
again on those desolate marshes. Palms and cedars again waved their 
crests to the skies in all the pride of youth, as if sin oe praises of the 
Creator,and attesting that man alone perishes, oat his works—but Na- 
ture is immortal.” 

Until the age of Odoacer and Theodoric, A. D. 455, there was nothing 
but ravage and ruin; but then tbe morning star of a brighter day arose, 
and under the auspices of these two monarchs, the foundation was com- 
menced of the new social edifice. Alboin, king of the Lombards, was 
crowned in Italy, about A. D. 568, an epoch in which the great crisis 
which divided the ancient from the modern world was passed. This peo- 
ple were in Italy what the Saxons were in England. They were the 
bravest, and freest, as well as most barbarous of the Teutonic races. The 
conquest of the South not having cost them a drop of blood, it is said that 
the whole host, as they descended from their Alpine fastnesses, settled on 
the lands of fair Italy, rather as new tenants than conquerors. They car- 
ried along with them their wives and families, and cherished their adopted 
home with ardent enthusiasm. Their martial spirit eventually gave place 
to other not less active and laborious habits ; and through their love of 
home, together with other domestic virtaes, the German nations gave 
Italy, as well as Europe, that form of government of which our own age 
has witnessed the final catastrophe—the feudal system. : 

The Roman frontier on the banks of the Rhine and the Danube, with | 
its long line of castles, fortresses, and cities, lay mainly within the Ger- 
man territory. Here the nations of central Europe saw their brethren of 
a kindred race living under the control of laws which the freer classes 
sought to repel by force of arms ; but they could but observe the superior 
advantages of civilization, and desire to penetrate those beautiful coun- 
tries whence they were derived. Consequently the Suevi, the Saxons, 
and the Goths opposed to the Roman fortifications a living frontier-wall, 





the establishmeat of their protectorate over Italy: as afterwards they 
became the head of the great Christian empire throned in Germany. 
Thenoeforward the Franks constituted the leading state of the West. 
the meantime its rival power in the East, the Byzantine empire was sink- 
ing even lower in the scale of moral, political, avd intellectual degrada- 
tion, At the fitting moment, the Saracenic empire was called into pro- 
visional existence, and made to gather under. the tedious uniformity of 
its despotic protection whatever of civilizing elements remained in the 
orient, aud plant them where they might unfold a more salutary life from 
the fresh soil of the European West. 

_ The Bastera Empire, founded by Constantine, had no ennobling tradi- 
tions of any kind, for it was neither Greece nor Rome. 
neither the power nor the energy requisite to discover and appreciate the 
new end of activity introduced by Christian ideas) Hence, there was no 
progress in the intellectual domain, or in the fine arts; hence, also, eve 
thing that tended to ameliorate the social state and exalt all ranks, ad- 
vanced with languor at Byzantiam. It was her office simply to guard the 
palladium of human weal during the ten centuries of western formations, 
and then to fall to rise no more till a succeeding cycle shall redeem her 
in common with the entire old hemisphere. 

Greek literature continued to decline under the Greek emperors. A 

vaat number of books, produced during this period, have been 
but only a very small portion of them inspire much interest. Itisa 
gular fact, that, even when the Latin language was in its highest oultiva- 
tion, no Greek seems to have studied it, mach less to have attempted to 
write it. But the Latins, on the coatrary, so long as any taste remained 
among them, did not cease to admire and cultivate the language of 
Greece. Like every other valuable current, taste and lear move 
westward only. Placed between Asia and Europe, Byzantium 
the great ceutre to which learned men could resort, and stimulate each 
other by mutual collision. Justinian reigned from a.p. 527 to 565. He 
was a talented prince, who, among the noblest ubjects of ambition, dis- 
dained not the leas illustrious name of poet and philosopher, lawyer and 
theologian, musician and architect. It might have been expected that 
under such auspices literature and art would not only claim the highest 
patronage, but produce corresponding results. Few worke, however, of 
apy emicence appeared, except the laborious compilations on jurispru- 
dence, under the titles of the Code, the Pandects, and the Institutes, 
which were partly extracted from the writings of former civilians, and di- 
genes into a complete system of law, by the great scholar and statesman 

ribonian. Justioian espoused such labours as were connected with his 
own glory ; while in other respects he has been represented as an enemy 


schools of Athens; and when, from. rapacity, or from the real want of 
money to complete the expensive edifices on which he was engaged, he 
confiscated the stipends, which, in many cities, had been appropriated 
from a remote period to support the masters of liberal arts. 

As the tide ebbs here, it rises elsewhere. When the Mohammedan ci- 
vilization had spread with the rapidity of lightning toward the West, 
where it was overpowered by France, Charlemagne created the first real 
elements of national organization ; he so modified sacred and secular le- 
gislation as to establish civil power on the basis of spiritual authority. 
This followed immediately upon that fusion and. variety to which Eur 

is indebted for all that manifoldnees of excellence which may be traced in 
modern literature, art, and science. Daring ten centuries, a general con- 
fusion and fermentation was all that the superficial might observe ; but 
a deeper investigation revealed an utility in the decrees of Prov 

of the sublimest moment, for it produced a new civilization, the richest 
and most fertile earth had boroe. Instead of universal ruin, every thing. 
bore the impress of regeneratioo. There was darkness, indeed, but it 
was a gloom out of which auspicious light arose, a healthy, vi 
barbarism which contained the latent seed of loftiest culture. Society at 
large was for a long time a chaotic mass, not, however, of dead matter, 


first touch of creative power. As from the bosom of primeval night, the 
brightness, vitality, and order of the universe were graduaily unfolded,. 
so the political and religious institutions of the Teutonic race, the 

fabric of medieval civilization, sprung from the inborn vigour of noble 
barbarism. Mind was not less active nor less powerfal than,:that in ear- 
lier ages, but still contained within itself the eternal elementsfrom which 
@ new creation was to spring. The waters subsided, and fertile soils. 
again teemed with life; but new trees and plants, and new races 

ed, and but few vestiges remained of the ancient order of things. is 
cheering to contemplate the progressive national development, the full- 
ness of life, the stir, the activity, manifested in the commerce and indus- 
try, art and ecience of Italy, Spain, France, Germany, and Hagland, from 
the fifth to the fifteenth century, compared with the mournful monotony 
which pervaded the Byzantine empire. The dead treasures of 
knowledge were never turned to account till they were grasped by the 
vigorous Teutonic intellect in its maturity, and when, on the destruction 
of the eastern empire, the seeds of that immortal literature were scattered 
over the wide domain of the free West. The habits of mental exertion, 
prior to Pericles, whigh led to supreme political and intellectual. domi- 
pion over the East, were confirmed by the emergencies of a — in- 
vasion. The genius of the Augustan age was matured in civil wars 
which rocked the cradle of Rome and nourished her growth. But the re- 
storation of literature and the arts in western Europe was achieved 
through an instrumentality utterly uolike the preceding steps of human 
advancement ; and which, in vivacity and aniversality of interest prompt- 
ed thereby, has no parallel in the progress of our race. The passionate 
exhilaration then kindled by great popular events, such as the attempt to 
recover tbe Holy Land, transformed ali susceptible classes too powerfully 
to admit of a relapse into apathy or ignorance. 

Thus the line of demarcation is clear, and the course of mediseval pro- 
gress is not less evident. The tenth year of the fifth century saw Alario 
with his Goths inside the walls of Rome. By the po 476 of our era, 
Africa obeyed the Vandals ; Spain and part of Gaul were subject to the 
Goths ; the Burgundians and Franks occupied the remainder; and the 
Saxons ruled the most of Britain. From the great “Storehouse of Na- 
tions’’ were poured forth successive swarms of those barbarous tribes who 
were our progenitors, and who, in the moral course of things, pressed on 
from change to change, as humanity is ever compelled to ascend the ar- 
duous steep of excelleace. From the fifth to the tenth century, the va- 
rious races mingled without being compounded ; but the collision of 
mighty nations, and the mixture of diverse mother-tongues, soon con- 
founded all the dialects, and gave rise to new ones in their place. Du- 
ring these centuries of confusion which preceded and prepared the way 
for modera languages, it was impossible for Europe to possess any native 
literature. The talent for writing was small, and, indeed, the very mate- 
rials were yet more limited. Parchment was enormously dear, and paper 
was not yet invented, or introduced by commerce into the West. It is 
said that the most sublime works of antiquity were sometimes erased, for 
the purpose of substituting some private agreement or some legendary 
tale. 

Literature, the immortality of speech, embalms all monarchs of thought, 
and guards their repose in the eternal pyramids of fame. ‘ What is writ- 
ing?’ asked Pepin the son of Charlemagne. Alcuin replied, “It is the 
guardian of history.” The sumptuous cities which have lighted the world 
since the beginning of time, and all the progressive heroes who have con- 
stituted the vanguard of national improvement, are now seen only in the 
light furnished by the great analists of early triumphs. The dart that 
pierced the Persian breast-plate molders in the dust of Marathon, and the 
gleam of the battle-axe, wielded by the impassioned crusader, has passed 
away ; but the arrow of Pindar still quivers with the life of his bow, and 
the romantic adventures of medizval zeal are perpetuated in the unwast- 
ing freehaess of new-born letters. When Gothic night descended, the an- 
cient classics were for a time forgotten ; but in secluded retreats the ri- 
tual of genius continued to be solemnized, and the sacred fire of learning 
burned upon its shattered shrines, until torch after torch carried the flame 
to the remotest quarter in the track of the sun. That light never sets, 
but sheds itself upon succeeding generations in diversified hues of splen- 
dour. Homer glows in the eoftened beauty of Virgil, and Dante passed 
the purified flambeau to Milton’s mightier hand. Literature, like art, 





suffers fearful vicissitudes and mutilations ; but, unlike her more 

sister, she can not be easily destroyed. A casuality may shatter into dust 
that statue of Minerva whose limbs eeeemed to breathe under the flowing 
robe, and ber lips to move ; but the fierceness of the Goth, the fanaticiam 
of tbe crusader, and the frenzy of the iconoclast, have not extirpated 
nde aa and Electra, nor defaced the calm beauty of sublime martyr 
worth. 

Poetry is the making of thought, and oot the least interesting are the 
primitive productions of those who created the vernacular dialects of mo- 
dern Europe. They call glorious shadowsinto the crystal of memory, as the 
Charmer of their day peopled his glass with faces of the absent. Mirrors 
of magic represent the inventions of the minstrel ; and with the thrill of 
national affiaity in our heart, our eyes perhaps lend a fascinating bright- 





and moving westward, not only possessed themselves of, but soon peo- 
led with new nations and viv ‘ying powers both the South and North. 
he protracted contest between the kings of Lombardy and the Greek 





The oficials thought, from various suspicions cireumetances, that he had 


ness to the providential wonders they behold. 
The ipreiption of barbariaus above described gradually shut out from 
the world the old Roman literature, and a period of general darkness 





Exarchs of Ravenna, provoked the arbitration of the Franks, and led to 


transpired before the new languages arose to compensate for the loss. 


to learniag, when, by an edict, he imposed a perpetual. silence on the .. 


but of living and moving germs ready to spring into full bloom at the. 
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But while the corrupt Latin was retiring, the Italian and German lan- 
g were assuming their native form. The langue d’oc of the south 
of was flourishing, closely connected with the Catalan ; and the 
langue d’oil of the north was rapidly becoming the French janguage. 
France was then the literary centre of Burope. Through the Normans, 
her language was spread from Sicily to England ; her vernacular litera- 
ture was imitated in Germany, and became naturalized in both Italy and 
Spain. The Zroudadours of the south and the Trouvéres of the north 
diffased a taste for letters in every direction, and their gay science was 
the partial inspirer and faithful companion of chivalry. he great age 
of Leo was commenced when the common people were addressed in their 
own native tongue, and it was indignantly, but truthfally, said, that “ all 
the splendid distinctions of mavkind were thereby thrown down ; aud the 
naked shepherd levelled with the kuight clad in steel.” The most valu- 
able works were translated into the dialect of each tribe or nation, and 
the effect of this circumstance was very great in multiplying the number 
of readers and of thinkers, and in giving stability to the mutable forms of 
oral speech. Thus the foundations of the great social movements of Ea- 
ropean civilization were laid, in thoee moZzrn languages which were the 
result of aslow popular elaboration, and in which the corresponding civi- 
lization is reflected. The Italians led the way, and lit that torch which 
was passed over to Switzerland, and thence to Germany, France, Hol- 
, and the still remoter West. The grave of the old civili- 
zation was the cradle of the new ; a more auspicious dispensation, whose 
divinest apostles, as in preceding cycles, were requitted with crocifixion 
and martyrdom. 
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The first period of Leoine literature arose in the scholastico romantic 
epoch, w extended cown to the a 4 be anes of ee eo 
for antiquity. The temporal eupremacy of this was prepared when 
Pepin the mt heer to defend “ the Holy Church of the Repub- 
the Lombards, and compelled them to evacuate the 
by the Exarcbate. He placed the keys of the conquered 
on the altar of St. Peter, and in this act he laid the foundation of 
the whole temporal power of the popes. Thenceforward the Gallic arch- 
bishops and monarchs received both palliam and crown from Rome, and 
all great powers were exercised in the West. The Merovingian race of 
kings bad perished, and the Carlovingian house ruled with imperial splen- 
our. While all the East was sinking into one common ruin, and the 
hole world appeared about to become the prey of the Moslem, the foun- 
der of this famous family, Pepin of Heristral caused the civil power to 
coalesce with ecclesiastical dominion under Gregory the Second, and 
presented the first effectual resistance to the Mahometan conquerors. The 
alliance between the pope and the emperor which was thus begua, Char- 
le rfected, and received his reward when, on Christmas-eve, A. D. 
800, of the western empire was laid upon his head by the su- 
— pontiff in the ancient metropolis. Says Guizot, in his History of 
presentative Government, ‘‘ Charlemagne desired conquests, in order 
to extendvhis renown and dominion ; the Franks were unwilling to be 
without a share in their own goveroment ; Charlemagne beld frequent 
national assemblies, and employed the principal members of the territori- 
al aristocracy as dukes, counts, missi-dominici, and in other officee. The 
cl were anxious to poseess consideration, authority, and wealth. 
gue held them in great respect, employed many bishops in the 
ablic service, bestowed on them rich endowments, and attached them 
firmly to him, by proving bimee!f a munificent friend and patron of those 
studies of which they were almost the only cultivators. In every direc- 
tion toward which the active and energetic minds of the time turned their 
attention, Charlemague was always the first to look ; and be proved him- 
self more warlike than the warriors, more careful of the interests of the 
church than her mostidevout adberents, a greater friend of literature than 
the most learned men, always foremost in every career, and thus bring- 
ing every thing to a kind of unity, by the single fact that his genius was 
every where iv harmony with bis age, because he was its most perfect re- 
precentative,and that he was capable of ruling it because he was superior 
to it. . But the men who are thus before their age, ia every respect, are 
the only men who can gain followers ; Charlemague’s personal superiori- 
tv was the indispensable condition of the transitory order which he estab- 
” ‘This new and wonderful stage of progress in the social relations 
of men, and this transformation of the popular miod under the auspices 
of @ Christian form of government, marked the eeven centuries which 
elapsed from the reign of Charlemagne to the discovery of the New 
World, and the commencement of the Reformation. 
That vast series of emigrations which planted tribes of Gothic blood 
over large tracts of Europe, avd establisbed that race as sovereigns in 
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remote regions, came also into the British Islands. But the Anglo-Saxon | T 


invaders, instead of planting stationary garrisons, like the Romans, 
merely to averawe, iat: oduced colonies, with an immense stream of active 
population. The gloom which long covered this field of high designs 
was that which goes before the dawn, and bright rays were soon observed 
to shine forth. The fierce savages who fought under Caractacus, Boa- 
dicea, or Galgacus, and those Britons who at a later period occupied the 
stately Roman towns in the south and west of the isiand, or cultivated 
the fertile districts that lay around their walls, were sveceedéd by a much 
superior race. Hee, as elsewhere, literature began to be nourished by 
the consolidation of the new languages, which were successively deve- 
loped in ali European countries to such a degree that they were fully 

equate as instruments for recording and using the results of human ad- 
vancement. It was the age of Theodoric, Charlemagne, and Alfred, to 
whose royal influence, probably, together with the dispersion of the Nor- 
mans, should be accredited the principal occasions, it not causes, of re- 
vived intellect. 

At the accession of Charlemagne, we are told that no means of educa- 
tion existed in his dominions ; but Theodalf of eon Alcuin of Eng- 
land, and Clement of Ireland, were the trae Paladins who repaired to his 
court, With the help of these masters, schools were established in all 
the chief cities ; nor was the neble monarch ashamed to be tne disciple 
of that in his own palace ander the care of Alcuin. As early as the ninth 
century, Lyons, Fulda, Corvey, Rheims, and other large towns, enjoyed 
flourishing establishments of learning. At an earlier period, Pepin re- 
quested some books from the Pontiff, Paul I. ‘ I have seat to you what 
books I could find,” replied his holiness. To such a benefactor to the 
apostolic see, the selection, doubtless, was as manificent as gratitude 
could make it; but, in fact, only seven works were sent, all Greek com- 

ons. From the beginning, however, booka fell into the channel 
common to all progress, and traveled westward only. 

In the sixth century lived Gregory of Tours, whose 10 volumes of original 
annals entitle him to be called the father of Freach and German story. 
In A. D. 668, Theodore, an Asiatic Greek by birth, was sent to old Eog- 
land by the pope, through whom and bis compaion, Adrian, some know- 
ledge of the classics was diffused among the Anglo Saxon race. Early in 
the eighth century arose the great ornament of that age and island, the 
venerable Bede, who surpassed every other name in primitive literature 
of indigenous growth. The central echool of York was established, whence 
the Anglo-Saxon Alcuin came to be the great luminary at the court of 
Charlemagne. But during the long wars waged by the successors of that 
great agent of Providence, all seemed to relapse into utter confusion 
again, and ignorance stretched its roots deeper down, to the year one 
thousand of our era, which hae been considered as the lowest extreme of 
degradation, the nadir of humanintelligence. It was indeed an iron age, 
but compared with the seveoth and eight centuries, the tenth possessed 
superior illumination as a whole. Darkness and calamity were still the 
concomitants of progress, but the shadows grew fainter as the night de- 
clined, and the nations rejoiced in the new twilight which reddened into 
the lustre of a higher day. The intellectual energies of mankind might 
be impeded, but they were never in an absolately stationary condition ; 
but nations, as well as individuals, were born in the fitting time and 
place to advance the landmarks of popular improvement and the general 
weal. At the moment when the great West lay apparently torpid, in 
the silent formation of a powerful amalgamation of all old historical ele- 
ments, a new nation was suddenly prodaced to gather up whatever va- 
luable relics remained in the Hast, and bring them across continents to 
the great fountain of subsequent improvement. Masters of the country of 
the Mazi, and the Chaldeans, whence the first light had shone over man- 
kind of Egypt, the storehouse of human ecience ; of Asia Minor, taat 
fertile and tiful land, where poetry and the fine arts had their ori- 
gio; and of the burning plains of Africa, that dark domain ot Ham, the 
country of impetuous eloquence, and subtle intellect ; Arabian adven- 
turers, the splendid bastard progeny of Shem, in @ manner combined 
within themselves the advantages of all the nations which they bad subja- 
gated, and laid the invaluable treasures they accumulated at the feet of 

aphet, on the throne of the West. 

Of the new languages which were produced at the close of the tenth 
centary, one appeared to prevail over all others, and became widely 
spread. Inoumerable writers almost cotemporaneousiy employed this 
recent vernacular, which owed nothing of its originality to what is usually 
termed classical literature. They rapidly spread their repatation from 
Spain to Italy, and from Germany to land, and as suddenly disap- 

eared. While the nations were yet listening in wourler, the voice of the 
Troubadours became silent, the Provengal dialect was abandoned, and 
its prodactions were ranked among the dead languages. This, too, wasa 

















m is hidden beneath deca, and that which we in our short- 
sightcdnese deplore, is most essential to the new life already proceeding 
from death. The greatest excellence is often elaborated amid the severest | 
trials, and the calamities we would gladly avert, have most of all contri- 
buted to progress intellectual and moral. 

Simultaneous with the Provengal poetry, chivalry had its rise. It was | 
the soul of the new literature, and gave to it a character generically dif- | 
ferent from anything in antiquity. yy J is not synonymous with the | 
feudal system ; on the contrary, it is the ideal world, such as it existed 
in the imagination of the romance writers. Devotion to woman, and to 
honour. constituted its essential character. It is difficult to decide who 
where the inventors of that chivalric spirit which burned in the medieval 
romances ; but no cne can fail to be astonished as he observes how splen- 
did and sudden was that burst of genius which the Troubadours and 
Trouvérs exemplified. That it did not originate in the manners and tra- 
ditions of the Germans, seems quite evident. Their brave, loyal, but 
rude habits, could never have contributed to the development of the sen- 
timent and heroism of chivalry. The romance writers of the twelfth cen- 
tury placed the age of chivalry in the time of Charlemagne, and caused 
the Paladins of his court, as well as the famous emperor himself, to figure 
in many of the gorgeous fictions, of loyalty, virtue, and grace, Chivalry 
existed rather in gallantry and sentiment, than in imagination ; it was 
a lyric to be sung. and not an epic to be read. Its spirit hovered over 
the age at large, but the first romances actually composed, were pro- 

in Serthern France, and especially in Normandy. As the renovat- 
ing tempest deepened its tumultuous might, heaven came down to miti- 
gate the savageness of earth, and religious gallantry soon made humane 
gentleness an indispensable accompaniment of true valour. Thus the 
spirit of chivalry was a consequence of feudal life, as it was an antidote 
against its evils. By the medieval poets and romancers, we are carried 
into an exalted realm, wherein all things are great and marvelous. On 
every hand we come in contact with feats of prowess, tempered by gene- 
rosity. The fierce spirit of the northern genius combines with the enthu- 
siastic zeal of courteous bearing common to the south; and the imagi- 
nation is often elevated to its b ere pitch by the tremendous solemni- 
ties of Gothic superstition. Revelations of enrapturing beauty are min- 
led with the most frightful scenes of magical incantation, and such other 
mages of terror as could have originated only in the wild conceptions 
of Teutonic mind. 
In the opinion of many scholars, romance originated in Arabia, and 
was brought by that imaginative people from the remote East. That 
Odin came iato a out of Asia, is a Scandinavian tradition; and 
Tacitus mentions in his work on the manners of the Germans, a legend 
according to which, Ulysses came in the course of his wanderings into 
central Germany, and there founded the city of Aeciburgam. What 
Solon was to the Homerida, Charlemagne was to the primitive bards of 
his Jand, for he caused all the yn pene songs to be collected and commit- 
ted to writing. The substance of many of those early poems we still pos- 
sees in the Lay of the Nibelaogen, and the Heldenbuck, or Book of He- 
roes, but these were produced at a period later than well-defined romance 
in France. Properly speaking, chivalry was a Norman invention, whose 
heroes were never tired of roving through France, Brittany, Eogland, 
Scotland, and Ireland. It begau far back in the middle age, and was per- 
fected in the thirteenth century. 

In the first portion of the medieval epoch, that of Charlemagne, down 
to the time of Gregory the Seventh, and the convulsive movements 
of the crusades, the prevailing character of the age was great and simple, 
earnest, but mild withal. It soon became characterized by a marvelous 
daring, by lofty enthusiasm, and univerea! enterprise in real life, as well 
as in the domain of imagination. The age ofchivalry, crusades, romance, 
and minstrelsy, was a special season of unfolding intellect and mental 
blossoming ; it was the precursor of accelerated progress, the great in- 
tellectual spring-tide among all the nations of the West. If the literature 
of any nation is net preceded by a poetical antiquity before arriving at 
the period of nature and artistic development, it can never attain a na- 
tional character, nor breathe the spirit of independent originality. What 
the heroical period was to the age of Pericles, and again to the age of 
Augustus, the first centuries of the age of Leo X. were to modern Europe. 
The falloess of creative fancy was the distinguishing characteristic alike 
in each successive instance. Legendary literature was eseeneney pre- 
valent and influential from the seventh to the tenth century, that is, just 
about the time when modern civilization was struggling into existence. 
Guizot happily expresses the truth on this point. “As after the siege of 

roy there were found, in every city of Greece, men who collected the 
traditions and adventures of heroes, and sung them for the recreation of 
the people, till these recitals became a national passion, a national poe- 
try ; 80, at the time of which we speak, the traditions of what may be 
called the heroic ages of Christianity bad the same interest for the nations 
of Europe. There were men who made it their business to collect them 
to transcribe them, to read or recite them aloud, for the edification and 
delight of the people. And this was the only literature, properly so call- 
ed, of that time.” 

The crusades were not less providential in their origin, than they were 
contagious in their progress, and revolutionary in their consequences. A 
sudden frenzy took poseession of the minds of the western world, and pour- 
ed itself upon the exbausted realms of the Hast, to the end that whatever 
remnants of good might yet remain therein, should be borne as a timely 
contribution to the new and more auspicious field. This important move- 
ment originated in the cultivated mind of Gerbert, in the first year of his 
pontificate ; was accelerated by Hildebrand, and carried into most effect- 
ual execution by Urban II. and the eloquent Peter the Hermit. The first 
army marched a. p. 1096, and in 1099 Jerusalem was taken. The advan- 
ages derived from this event, in a literary point of view, were very great. 
The western champions of the cross in general passed through the great 
capital of the Hast ; and in their transit the gates of Constantinople, and 
the palaces and churches, with their sumptuous and eplendid decorations, 
were thrown open to their admiring view. This intercourse with a refin- 
ed people, however transient, afforded the experience of many social con- 
veniences, fresh conceptions of the refinements of polished letters and 
arts, together with the partial knowledge of a language in which few 
could be ignorant that works of immortal renown had been composed. 
Moreover, many Greek scholars, who could no longer find either employ- 
ment or security at home, emigrated into different regions of the West, 
and contributed largely to the promotion of learning, and to awaken the 
first selinge of a laudable curiosity which subsequent events more fally 
satisfied. 

It should be also noted as a curious incident in tho labriath of human 
affairs, that these crusading armies in their march toward the East, with 
a religious intent, most effectualy promoted the political ame'ioration of 
the West. Individuals began to be freely and personally attached to 
other individuals, while all in common were attached to some particular 
town or city. This tie, which among the earlier Warbariaf tribes began 
under the relationship of chief and companion, at the crusading era was 
fortified by the relation of sovereign and vassal. Under this latter 
form, the principle bad a wide and mighty influence upon the progress of 
civilization until its use had ceased, and better agencies supervened. 
Confusion and disorder prevailed for a while, but man is evermore haunt- 
ed by a taste for order and improvement. He may be rude, headstrong, 
and ignorant, but there is withio’him a still small voice, an instinct which 
aspires toward another and a higher destiny, Modern liberty is the offspring 
of feudalism. That system broke into pieces before the unbroken empire of 
despotism. It contained prolific seeds which took root in a rugged soil, 
ready to be transplanted where they would grow more stately and grace- 
fally, and bear a better and more abundant fruit, The crusades struck 
the death-blow to the feudal system, created the only available transi- 
tion from despotism to monarcby, and thus opened that westward avenue 
which was the grand arena of struggles for liberty. It was feudalism 
that gave birth to all that was noble, generous, and faithful, in the sen- 
timents of trath and honour which graced the humble village shrine or 
lofty baronial hall. The first literary delights which Europe tasted while 
emerging from barbarism. sprung up under the protection of feudaliem ; 
and it is to the same source that all the intellectual monuments of Ger- 
many, France, and England, are to be traced.— Conclusion in our neat. 


ee 


AT HOME IN ITALY. 


I was invited to her house in the ancient and aristocratic city of Mace- 
rata, by the Marchesa Gentilina Marziani, a lady well known not only in 
the provincial circles of the Marche, bat in those of Rome, where, in the 
lifetime of her first busband, who held one of those lucrative monopolies 
of the necessities of life which the pontifical government farms ont to its 
adherents, she had occupied rather a conspicuous position. Asa sort of 
protest against her sexagenarian Jord’s principles and party, to which and 
all else pertaining to him she had vowed opposition, the fair Gentilina 
delighted fn assembling numbers of artists and men of letters, both native 
and foreign, under her roof, where she promoted the discussion of politi- 
cal topies, and the free expression of opinion, by a hardihood and bold- 





pect of that process in the moral world, as in the natural, wherein the dared to imitate, and on which the protection of her uncle, 





ness of speech that none of the other members of the coterie would haye 
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& Wealthy car- 
dinal, alone enabled her to venture with impunity. 

When, after many weary years of wedlock, the death of the old appal- 
tatore left her at liberty to form less irksome ties, the choice of the bax- 
om and well-endowed widow, amidst a crowd of aspirants, fell upon the 
Marchese Alessandro Marziani, a young noble of Macerata, several years 
her junior, and with apparently little but his good looks and old name to 
recommend him. To universal surprise, the marriage proved on the 
whole a happy one. The marchese looked on his wife as a model of ge- 
nius and wit; never questioned her opinions, though careful to avoia 
compromising himself by uttering any of bis own ; and grateful for the 
support she furnished to the declining fortunes of his house, and the graze 
with which ehe consented to reside several months of each year with bis 
family—thus enabling him to pay that dutiful attention to his father’s 
old age which Italians are 80 solicitous to discharge—shewed her a res- 

ot a green which amply atoned for the absence of shining qualities 
p himself. 

In one of the visits to Ancona, whither a natural desire for change used 
occasionally to lead her, I made the marchesa’s acquaintance ; and, 
through the same seeking for variety, she was doubtless prompted to the 
novel experiment of introducing the Signorina forestiera into the heart 
of her husband’s fi » moulded after the most approved fashion of an- 
cient Italian househo: 

Macerata is about forty miles distant from Ancona, on the high-road 
to Rome, finely situated on the loftiest point of a ridge of hills, runnin 
midway between the sea and the grand chain of Appennines which form 
the noble background to most Italian scenery. Even at that early peri- 
od of the year, the amped through which we passed was remarkable for 
its beauty and fertility ; but the marchesa talked too much and too ener- 
getically to permit me to observe anything in detail ; so that it was for- 
tuvate I was enabled some months later again to see and, thoroughly 
epjoy, what the natives, with pardonable pride designate as “ the Gar- 
den ot Italy.” 

We travelled in the marchesa’s carriage, a party of four, or rather five ; 
for, in addition to her, her good-hamoured spouse, and myselfi—the three 
padroni—there was the cameriera, whom they would have thought it 
most inhuman to bave seated on the outside, and the parrot. This last 
occupied a great circular tin cage, and wore a dejected aspect, which per- 
haps arose trom jealousy at his mistress engrossing the whole of the con- 
versation, though the marchese attributed it to indisposition, and vainly 
strove to cheer him by proffering cakes and sugar, or his own finger to be 

ked at, thus beguiling the tediousness of the well-known road ; while 
is wife, charmed at having a new listener, held forth about the abuses of 
the government, the frauds of Cardinal Antonelli—the prime-minister— 
the weakness of the pope, and the insolence of the Austrians, requiring 
nothing beyond a shrug of the shoulders, or an affirmative groan, when 
she appealed to her husband to corroborate her statements. Every hour 
at least there was a stoppage at the foot of some hill, while cows or oxen 
were summoned from the nearest peasant’s house, to assist the horses in 
dragging us up these ascents, which for steepness exceeded everything that 
can be imagined, except indeed the corresponding precipitousness of the 
declivity on the other side. 

With this single drawback, the journey was very pleasant. We dined 
at Recanati, a very tmall but ancient town, crowning an eminence, like 
most of the cities in this country which were built at a period when a po- 
sition from whence a good view could be obtained of any advancing foe 
was an indispensable requisite for security ; and here the parrot so far re- 
covered his spirits, that the whole ion was thrown into ecstasy with his 
performances, which the marchesa, from being seriously occupied with 
partaking of needful refreshment, allowed him to exhibit without a com- 
petitor. The sa/a in which we took our repast was crowded with an ad- 
miring audience, the beggars who infested the ceurtyard and stairs hav- 
ing also crept in unreproved: and their comments and exclamations at 
every fresh proof of the pappagallo’s loquacity seemed to afford unqua- 
lified pleasure to bis owners, without any thought of offended dignity 
at the intrusion—such as would have disturbed the equanimity, and 
spoiled the digestion of British travellers—ever entering their mi 

It was night when we arrived at the Palazzo Marziani—a handsome 
pile of building, of a massive style of architecture, faced with large 
square slabs of marble, like the old Florentine palaces, wide balconies 
projecting from the windows, and a grand portico, surmounted by armo- 
rial bearings in alto rilievo, through which the carriage passed into a 
court that in olden time had evidently been surrounded by an open ar- 
cade, with a fountain in the centre. The interstices between the colamne, 
however, as a daylight view revealed, had been filled up with brickwork ; 
the fountain no longer pe ; and the grass sprouted up in tufts between 
99 :. ~epran or waved in rank luxuriance amid the rich cornices of the 

facade. 

On one side of this piazza were the stables—perceptible, alas ! to other 
senses besides the ocular—and on the opposite one rose the staircase, in 
broad and easy flights, with marble busts of various ancestors of the 
family in niches upon each landing: The apartments of the marchesa, as 
wife of the eldest son, were upon the first floor, and thither were we 
lighted, with great jubilee and welcome, by an old white-headed man in 
plain clothes—the maestro di casa, whose real name had merged into 
that of Rococo—and one or two subordinates in livery-coats of faded 
blue and yellow, just like the lackeys who come forward upon the stage 
in Italian theatres to carry away the moss-grown seat u which the 
rustic prima-donna has been reclining. The second brother, the Marchese 
Oliverotto Marziani, whose patronymic was a superfluity, inasmuch as I 
never heard him addressed by it ; his wife, the Marchesa Silvia, a quiet 
little body, with two or three children clinging to her side, the proprie- 
torship of whom alone enabled her to make head against the overwhelm- 
ing supremacy of her sister-in-law Gentilina ; the Marchesina Volunnia, 
the eldest daughter, unmarried, and with a great reputation for learning ; 
and, finally, a very old man, with a quavering voice and infirm gait, ap- 
peared to greet our arrival. The brothers, both tall and handsome, fine 
specimens of the manly style of beauty of which this part of Italy retains 
the distinctive type, loudly kissed and brushed their black beards against 
each other with great affection, while the ladies embraced with clamorous 
demonstrations, but little warmth ; and then, on the approach ot his fa- 
ther, Alessandro hastening to meet him, bent over his hand, and raised it 
to his lips with an air of unaffected tenderness and respect. These salu- 
tations over, they all paid their compliments to the new-comer with great 
politeness, eyeing me all the time with very allowable curiosity, for I am 
sure it was the first occasion on which a foreigner and a heretic had ever 
come thus familiarly amongst them ; after this, supper being announced, 
we all betook ourselves to that meal, descending the grand cold staircase, 
already described, to the eating-room, which was on the ground-floor, in 
the vicinity of the kitchen, and not particularly remote from the stable. 
We were here joined by a priest, Don Ciriaco, who lived in the house as 
@ sort of secretary and companion to the old marehese or papa, as they 
all called him, and imparted the rudiments of Latin and the Catechism 
to the children. He was evidently in a very servile position, being 
treated with perfect indifference by all assembled, except the Marchesa 
Silvia, who now and then addressed to him a few words, though always 
with an implied and unquestioned sense of his inferiority, which re- 
minded me of Macaulay’s delineation of the footing of domestic chaplains 
in England at the close of the seventeenth century. Two of the children 
sat up to eupper, one on each side of their mother, muffled in huge napkins 
tied round their chins, and completely engrossing her attention by the 
cutting up and preparing of their food. 

I thought their presence at this meal was an indulgence conceded to 
celebrate their uncle and aunt’s return, never dreaming that such a cus- 
tom as infants of their tender age sitting up till past ten o’clock to eat 
heartily of soup, roast-meat, and salad—of which viands the repast con- 
sisted—could ever be habitual. Such, however, was the case; for 20 
other reason, as the marchesa humorously confided to me, than its being 
in accordance with the practice of former days; which, to a mind so full 
of scruples as poor Silvia’s, she added, were second only to the decrees 
of the Council of Trent or the dictates of her confessor. After hearing 
this, and ascertaining that in those families who partook of supper—some 
only iadulging in one ample meal in the middle of the day—the custom 
of the children joining in it was vor general, it was not difficult to ac- 
count for the variety of ailments with which the rising generation seem 
afflicted, more especially the vermicular affections—im all the varied 
phenomena of which, from hearing them so constantly discussed, I became 
quite a proficient. . ; : 

Being tired with our long day’s journey, we were glad to retire to rest,; 
and I was conducted to my room by the marchesa and the erudite Volan- 
nia, who, I speedily found, was less occupied with lore than with the va- 
nities and heart-burnings of her sex. My spinsterhood in this case, how- 
ever, proved a passport to her affections ; albeit nearly twenty years MY 
senor, she took me to her heart, as her equal in age, and partuer in mis- 
fortune—promising, as she kissed me at parting for the night, to summon 
me early in the morning, that she might have the pleasure of introducing 
me to her own apartments, books, and studies. 

The marchesa lingered forafew more words. te 

“T need not tell you, carina, that poor Volunnia 18 & qpeenees. aif. 
fact, this whole family are originals. Nature formed my Alessandr 
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in.—First of all,” she continued, raking up the embers in the sealdino 
over which sho was warming ber bands, “there is tbat poor papa, who, | 
with his obstinacy and prejudice, has rained himself by laweuits. His 

celebrated processo against his brothers, I daresay you have already 
heard of ; it lasted twenty-five yeare, because either side, whenever fen- 
tence was given in favour of its opponent, appealed to some other court, | 
which, under our happy system, can annul the judgment previously pro- 
nounced. At last, this worse than siege of Troy drew near its close. The 
case bad been brought bef re every tribunal in the Roman States, and 
was finally submitted by the last defeated party, papa’s brothers, to the 
supreme court in Rome—the conclusive one of appeal in such instances. 
My Alessandro was there, awaiting the result, bat comparatively with 
little anxiety, eo confident was he of succese. Poveretto, he was too 
good. Had he known me then, I would have taken care things should 
turn out differently! The night before the judgment was to be pro- 
nounced, he was privately warned that unless he offered a large bribe to 
one of the prelates of the Rota, before whom the suit bad been pleaded, 
it would be given against him ; that the otber side bad bid high, and all 
he could do was to outbuy them! ‘Bah! bah!’ he said; “ this monsignore 
whose influence will have so mach weight with the other wdiforé in our 
cause to-morrow is above all venal motives: he is too high in the 
church.” (He was one of those ecclesiastics, my dear, who wear violet 
stockings, and talk so sweetly to your fair compatriots in Rome.) ‘O 
no,’ he reasoned with his heart, da galant’ uomo, ‘ the thing is impoesi- 
ble : it is merely a trick of the enemy’—and 80 went to sleep without any 
misgiving. The next day’’—snapping her fingers expressively—* he found 
out bis mistake, and the famous causa was irrevocably lost! Poor old 
papa—they tell me he has never been the same since: the very want of 
the accustomed excitement must be a blank to him. Now and then be 
ne om op his ears, in the hopes of finding some source of litigation with 

s sons in-law about his daughters’ portions, or searches out old family 
claime, which he wants to revive, and so on—but we take care nothing 
shall come of it. So he sits with Don Ciriaco, going over _ accounts 
and rummaging among title-deeds in the morning, and epends bis after- 
noons in conversazione at the Casino, listening to all the stories people 
can remember of lawsuits as intricate and unfortunate as bisown. All 
know his passion for such relations, and good-naturedly try to amuse 
him with them. The family affairs Alessandro takes care of now, and is 
really getting them into order. Though he says so little, he bas a great 
head for business.” 

To the Marchesa’s honour, be it added, that it was not from hereelf I 
learned that something beyond Alessandro’s clever management had 
been requisite here ; which she liberally supplied. But on the good ser- 
vices ebe thus rendered, as well as her own extensive charities, though so 
communicative in other respects, she was always eilent ; and, perfectly 
unostentatious in her dress and other personal expenses, never seemed 
conscious of being richer than any of her eurroundiog kiodred. 

But I have digressed, while the marchesa is still talking. ‘“ Volunnia, 
poor soul !”’ she went cn. clearing her voice, I grieve to record, to the de- 
triment of the floor—* Volunnia has been the chief sufferer by all there 
troubles. She was the eldest of the family, senior even to Alessandro, 
and coneiderably older than ber sisters. While her parents were in all 
the furore of this lawsuit, they bad no time to think about getting her 
married, or it was not convenient to bring forward a dote suitable to their 
position and reputed wealth. So years and years rolled by, and the po- 
verina not augmentiag in good Jooks, saw her chances of being settled 
fast diminishing. It is ten years since I came into the family, and then 
she was nearly thirty-four! I soon found two partiti for the younger 
sisters ; but as for Volunnia, though I have made immense researches, 
hitherto they have been without success. In fact, the is too full of in- 
struction—at least the men think so, and they are afraid of her—and yet, 
with all her studies, she is consumed by mortification at not being marri- 
ed. As for Oliverotto, what you see him, that he is, a buon diavolo—his 
only fault an uabappy propensity for play. He has already eaten up part 
of poor Silvia’s dowry, which he managed to get into his hands. We 
have secured the rest now as well as we can, and he bas promised to re- 
form. Bnt what will you have? With such a little stupid bacchettona 
[that ie, bigot} as that for his wife, it is not surprising be should seek 
some distraction. Per Bacco!” she exclaimed, as the midnight chimes 
were heard ; ‘‘I had no idea it was so late!” and lighting a small taper 
at my massive silver Zucerna, the marchesa at last retired, carrying with 
her the ecaldino, and saying she would desire one of the women-servants 
to come and take my commands. 

When she was gone,!I proceeded to take a sarvey of my apartment, 
whicb, had I not resolutely set aside all comparison with Hogland and 
English customs, would have been mentally noted down as exceedingly 
uncomfortable. There was no fire place or stove, no carpet cn the stone 
floor, no curtains to the bed, at the head of which was a dénitier for holy- 
water, a palm that had been blessed at aster, and a little print of some 
saint. The rest of the furniture consisted of an old-fashioned inlaid 
chest of drawers, surmounted by a small looking-glass; four walnut- 
wood chairs, with cane seats ; and a washing-stand, or rather tripod, just 
holding the basin, and beneath it a very emall jug. But what redeemed 
the otherwise meagre aspect of the room was the profusion of oi!-paint- 
ings, in massive gilt frames, with which the walis were closely covered. 
Of many, the colours were too darkened by time, or they were hung too 
high, to enable me to make out their subjects ; but, jadging from those I 
could more easily distinguish, I concluded the collection related either to 
the martyrdom of saints, in their most varied form of suffering—one pic- 
ture especially quite disturbed me, St. Apollonia kneeling, a tray full of 
bleeding teeth in one outstretched hand, while she claeps the instrument 
employed in their extraction to her breast with the other—or to ecenes 
from mythology, singularly inappropriate—all evidently belonging to 

he school of Bologna, which, diffused by the numerous puyils of the Ca- 
tracci, is the predominant one in the Marche. 

The meagrenees of the lavatory arrangements, I confess, however, no 
pictorial embellishments could redeem ; and I made interest with the 
good. bumoured girl who epeedily came to offer her services, to bring me 
that Britich desideratum, a tub, which for the period of my stay should 
be considered exclusively as mine. She was mueh puzzled at first at this 
request, 

“Ig the signorina ill ?—has sbe taken gold, that she wishes con rispetto 
parlando to have a foot-bath ?” 

It is a curious but authentic fact, that in the middle and south of Italy, 
feet or foot gear are never spoken of without a prefatory, apologetic ex- 
pression, such as “saving your presence,” “ with all respect,” and so 
forth. The most inadmissible topics, to our way of thinking, are unblash- 
ingly discussed, but an Italian will pause in a story to ask your pardon 
for mentioning his boots. 

“ No, I am not ili,” I said laughing ; “ but it is the custom of the En- 
glish to be very fond of washing.” 

‘Madonna mia! eignorina! Be careful. Too much may dieagree 
With you. Shall I bring you a little white wine to mix with the water ? 
The Marebcea Silvia always does so when the children require to be 
washed. The baby is sometimes bathed in broth.” 

I was so amused I could scarcely decline with becoming gravity. 

“‘At least for your face, signorina : with that fine complexion” —remem- 
ber, reader, her mission as a waiting-maid was to flatter—‘ you surely do 
not risk spoiling it with water. A little brodo lunge [weak broth] of 
lean veal, every particle of fat carefully skimmed off—that is what many 
ladies in Maicctuia use ; it softens, and yet nourishes the ekin. Others 
have a custom of spreading a handkerchief out at night to imbibe the 
eorly dew, aud theu geutly rub their faces with it, soaked as it is with 
the cooling moisture ; but that can only be done in summer. Then there 
is milk jast warm from the cow—some prefer it to anything else. Would 

the signorina at least try that?” 

But as I was deaf to all her persuasions, the abigail at last left me to 
repore, having first inquired whether she was to bring me a cup of caffe 
nero at seven in the morning, according to the custom of some members 
of the family ; or whether I would prefer not being disturbed, or at least 
not breaking my fast until ten, when caffe e latte would be served to me 
in my room, as it was to ali the padroni ; which latter alternative I will: 
ingly acqaieeced in. 

t is difficult to give an account of tbe occupations of people who are 
never occupied, or at best have so slender an amount of employment, 80 
few interesting pursuits, that what they contrive to expand into an en- 
tire day’s avocations, would not engage two hours with a person to 
whom the economy of time was a precious consideration. The healthful 
excitement of a day divided between intellectual employment and active 

ily exercise—the eagerness with which every spare moment is hus- 

ed, as if time were wanting for what it is thought needfal should be 
aun all this is comparatively unknowa amongst a class which has 
—— by bitter experience, that energy of mind and pre-eminence in 
earning are dangervas gifts, tormenting, or even fatal to their possessor. 
‘ Italiane are not great sleepers in general, and several members of the 
— after the early cup of black coffee, would be dawdling about their 
nee in dressing gowa aud slippers, though not visible till after the se- 
Cond refection of café au /ait which wasserved to me, with a little round 





platefal of cakes on a waiter of silver, richly chased, but rarely cleaned 
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nacles on nose, bis legal researches; the marcbesa, who carried on a to- 
lerable amount of letter writing with political malconteate, the macea- 
vres and harmless intrigues attending which were aa indispensable sti- 
mulus to her existence—thougb, for the sake of Alessandro, as well as to 
avoid the uppleasantoess of banishment or sequestration she took care to 


eschew directly compromising herself or aoy of her correspondents ; aad | " 
Silvia, engaged from morning to night with the children, who were bribed | begging the question, and the Moniteur apparent! 
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ferent from all the rest, and evidently broke the monld that be was cast | Amongst the early ooes were papa who rose with the lark to pursue, bar- | been a coup d’état in Spain, charges those who maintain the contrary 


with distorting facts in order to mislead public opinion, and proceeds to 
explain the circumstasces under which a coup d'état is justifiable and 
legitimate. It says that the resignation of a Minister, purely and simply 
accepted by the Queen after reiterated refasals, must not be qualified as 
a coup d’état, and that if the resignation bad been that of O'Donnell the 
fact would have been held completely constitutional. This is merely 
y assumes, as some- 


with sweetmeate to be quiet, deluded by promises of visionary rewards | other papers bave done, that the removal of Espartero from the Ministry 


into submission when rebellious, and taught to wreak their vengeance on 


the two small individuals I had seea at supper to claim their mother’s 
care, there was a most important personage wholly dependent on her— 
an uninteresting infant of eight months old, just released from his swad- 
dling clothes, and already attired in high frocks, long sleeves, and trou- 
rers ; the light costume peculiar to Euglish babies, technically termed 
“short coats,” being looked upon, it may interest British mothers to 
know, as exceedingly incorrect. 

As to the others, they appeared at differeot hours, Oliverotto the lat- 
est : he never ehewed himself till noon, when, dressed in a very elaborate 
morning costume, he sauntered out to the café to bear the pews, play a 
game at billiards, and get an appetite for dinner. Tbe good Alessandro 
always went to far due passi, and have a little conversazione before 
three o’clock also, but then he had been busy fur two or three hours in 
his serittojo with the fattore or bailiff, who was bis prime-minister in the 
complicated family conceros, The revenues of landed proprietors ia this 
couatry being derived from the division of the produce of their farms 
with the peasants by whom they are cultivated, much vigilance is re- 
quired in looking after the different contadini, and ascertaining 
tbat each one seuds in the padrone’s moiety of wine, oil, wheat and 
Indian corn, without more peculation than is inevitable; which done, 
there is the care of disposiog of the stores of grain and other arti- 
cles of consumption, woicb, after retaining what is necessary for the 
household, the possidente selis to traders for home supply or foreign ex- 
portation.— To be concluded next week. 
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THE PRESENT ROYAL FAMILY OF SPAIN. 


Isabella, the present occupant of the Spanish throne, is the daughter of 
Ferdinand VII., whom she succeeded in 1833, and Christina, daughter of 
the late King of Naples, an sister of the present of that ilk. She was born 
in 1830 ; and, by the ancient law of Spain, could iuherit the crown in de- 
fault of male iesie. The Salic law of France had, however, been iatro- 
daced by the Princes of the House of Bourbon, and continued to exclude 
tbe female till 1789 ; and though the ancient law was restored by Charles 
1V , by means of a secret sanction of the Cortes, it was again abrogated 
in 1812, by the same Cortes which framed the Constitution of that year. 

The lawful succession, therefore, rested with Don Carlos, as heir pre- 
sumptive, But Isabelia was hardly boro when Ferdinand issued a decree, 
ge anoulling the Salic law. In 1833, the King’s life being despaired 
of, bis Ministers, seeing Don Carlos at the head of a powerful party, sur- 
rounded his death-bed, and made him sign a decree restoring the opera- 
tion of the Salic law. But in the very moment of their triumph, though 
the King’s death had been announced, and his body exposed in one of the 
halls of the palace—eo near to death did they think bim—he suddenly 
rallied, was made acquainted with his brother’s designs, dismissed his 
Ministers, and anonlled the decree which disinberited his daughter. 

His death bappened a few days afterwards—on the 29th of September, 
1833—and then began the war in which the Spanish Legion and Sir de 
Lacy Evans gained immortal honours, Josurrection broke out in the 
northern provinces, aud soon spread to Catalonia. In July, 1834, Queen 
Christina, who had been appointed Queen Regent, opened the Cortes, in 
compliance with the Bstatuto Real, a eort of coastitution which she had 
conterred on the nation in the preceding April. A bill was passed by 
both houses excludiog Don Carlos from the throne. For some time the 
advantage was on the side of Don Caries ; till the death of Zuamalear- 
regui, who was killed before Bilboa, 25th of June, 1836, turned the scale 
in favour of the Queen. A new Ministry was appointed, a levy of 100,000 
troops was decreed and raised, General Cordova was appointed to the 
command of the army in the north, and an auxiliary legion recruited in 
Eogland, and placed under the command of Colonel de Lacy Evans, was 
added to the army of operations in Biecay. A constitution similar to 
that of 1812 was granted. Expartero succeeded Cordova, who was found 
to have aided a French plot to overtbrow the Ministry. A rising took 
place at San Ildefonso, which obliged the Queen to sign a decree for the 
diemiseal of ber Ministry, and to swear to the Constitution of 1812; 
which was accordingly submitted to the Cortes, revised by them, and pub- 
licly eworn to by the Queen Regent on, the 18h June, 1837. The Car- 
lists having gradually lost ground before the successful strategy of 
Espartero, the contest was terminated by the convention of Bergaro, on 
31st Aug., 1839. And in the month of Sept., in the following year, Spain 
was completely pacified by the breaking up of Cabrera’s army in Valen- 
cia, and the taking of Morella by Espartero.— Morning Advertiser. 


THE “ MONITEUR” ON THE MOVEMENT IN SPAIN. 


An article on the recent events in Spain in to-day’s Moniteur, which 
some affirm to proceed trom Plombiéres, but which yields little internal 
evidence of so distinguished an origin, excites surpriee by the admissions 
and statements it contains. It opens by an expression of sympathy with 
constitutional government in Spain, which one could bardly have expect- 
ed to find in those columns, but which is explained by the desire that 
France, “ representing in Europe the ideas of 1789,” (1!) naturally feels 
to see a neighbouring State, in whose prosperity she takes a lively inter- 
eet, avoid the fatal extremes of anarchy and derpotism. Certain fears 
that have lately been hinted of a possible armed intervention of France 
beyond the Pyrenees will be calmed by this assurance. Here is at once 
@ guarantee that the views and wishes of Eogland and France with res- 
— to the form of government most desirable in Spain are identical. The 

rench official organ admits that it has applauded to a certain point the 
receat changes at Madrid, believing that they gave favourable chance to 
* the stable establishment of constitutional government.” So far so good. 
It may be doubtful bow far the explicit declaration of adherence to the 
ideas of 1789 will be pleasing to at least one of the Emperor’s allies, but 
I will not branch off to consider that point from the main subject of the 
article in the Moniteur. The third paragraph of this article is full of er- 
rors, arising doubtless from imperfect and erroneous information, but 
which it is not on that account the less essential to correct. We are told, 
in the first place, that for the last two years (that is to say, ever since the 
revolution of 1854) Spaia has been in a deplorable state, and bas had nei- 
ther finances, army, navy, trade, administration, nor external influence. 
The Moniteur would hardly venture to put forward such assertions as 
these in a country where there existed a press at liberty to refute them. 
First, as regards finance, I can only repeat what was printed a few days 
ago in your columne, that since the days of Ferdinand VI., when (as the 
story goes) the exchequer was £0 fall that it was neceesary to put props 
to the wall to support the weight of bullion, the Spanish treasury bas not 
been in such good plight as that in which Espartero’s honest Government 
has leftit, * * * * 

As regards the army, the Moniteur begins by saying that during these 
last two years Spain had none, and then, at the close of its article, con- 
gratulates O’Donnell on baving “ during the first moments of anarchy 
used all his care to reorgarize it, as much under the moral as under the 
material point of view ; for it did not suffice to have remade battalions 
or squadrons; it was, above all, essential to give to soldiers so brave and 
80 Capable of great things the only motives which maintains armies-—duty, 
fidelity to the Sovereign, discipline.” The meaning of this passage 
might be clearer. To deal, however, with the first assertion, that Spain 
bad “ no longer an army,” I tarn to the Moniteur de l’ Armée of yester- 
day’s date for a detail of the military forces of that country, as regulated 
by the last budget, from which it appears that they consist of * about 
135,000 fighting men, not inclading the colonial troops. For two years 
oa grogress bas been made in the armament of the troops and in the 

otroduction of arms of true aim, which already have beeo given to all 
the battalions of Chasseurs and to several regiments of infantry.” It 
does not appear, then, that the army has been allowed so grievously to 
decline as those who now can see no good in anything done by Espar- 
tero’s Government would have us believe ; and, indeed, had it done go, 
O’Donnell, the bepraised of the sMoniteur, could hardly escape blame, 
seeing that he was Minister at War daring the whole period of the two 
years io question. . . 

**** If we refer back to the state in which Spain was left in July, 
1854, and contrast it with her condition after two years of honest and 
constitutional government, I think tbat every impartial person must ad- 
mit that, although more might have been done, a great deal has been 
accomplished, and that much of that which bas been left undone has 
been 80 owing to circumstances peculiar to Spain, the consequence of a 
long period of misrule, and whieh can hardly be fully appreciated by 
any who have not made a special stady of Spanieh politics and people. 
One word more to the Moniteur. That journal denies that there has 





€ | was the only provocation given to an insurrection. 
the chairs and tables whenever they gave themselves a koock. Besides | 


But O'Donnell, intrusted with the formation of a new Cabinet, in- 
cluded in it men well known for their reactionary tendencies, and one of 
whom had been a member of the 40 heurs’ Ministry—AMinistére de 
Mitraille, as it was called, in 1854. He bad, before he was actually at 
the head of the Goveroment, given orders fur the concentration of troops 
on Madrid ; the first act of bis Cabinet was the proclamation of martial 
law, and the next the dispersion of the Legislative Assembly, who were 
fired on when going as a deputation to the Qaeen, and driven from their 
Chamber by grapeshot. It appears to me that these various measures 
cannot be considered to constitute anything short of a coup d’état. The 
resignation of O'Donnell would, indeed, bave been quite a different mat- 
ter. Martial law would not have been proclaimed, and we may be quite 
sure that pot a National Guard in Madrid would have taken his musket 
from the nail to defend a violated constitution, or insist upon the restora- 
tion to office of the bero of Vicalvaro. Barcelona aad S would 
have remained perfectly tranquil, and some thousands of unfortunates 
would be alive and well who are now cold in their graves or groaning in 
the horpital. And there are some who believe that if the Moniteur, or 
thuse by whom it is inspired, had known some time ago, as well as 
do now, the real state of feeling in Spain, they would not have i 
the suspicion of looking favourably upon a conspiracy, the immediate 
result of which has been a deplorable amount of bloodshed, and whose 
ultimate consequences are awaited with alarm and evil forebodings.— 
Paris Corresp. of the Times, July 26. 


—<f——— 


THE NORTH SIDE OF SEBASTOPOL. 


We give the following intereetingjextract of a letter from an officer, who 
lately visited the northern forts of Sebastopol :—* 1 crossed over to the 
north side the other day, and saw the works which held us in check so 
long and so effectually, after the 8th September. We landed at Fort 
Michael, and were allowed to go over it. Everything was in good ser- 
viceable condition, but a match in the magazine would bave made it a 
ehapeless ruin at the last moment, so that it afforded uo indication of the 
state of trepidation and alarm the Russians might have beenin. From 
this, we walked up through some earthwork and approached one of the 
cemeteries, which was in sight from the ship during the time we were 
blockading, and where we had often seen funeral parties interring the 
dead. As we left the fort, an officer passed us and brushed up the hill 
side to the working party, who, we thought, were constructing a barri- 
cade to keep the cattle away from the graves. The men, on our ap- 
proach, quitted their work, whatever it was, and moved off towards 
Star Fort, and we soon stood on the spot where they had been working. 
What do you suppose they were doing? Exhaming, in excellent preser- 
vation, a number of brass guos! There were the graves in which they 
had been deposited—decent mounds of earth bad been piled over them, 
and as there were a great maby other similar heaps, the probability iz, 
that they covered other interesting brasen remains of the same imperisha- 
ble nature. The soil and the guns we eaw were still damp, and we cquated 
nearly fifty pieces of ordnance with Turkish characters eugraved on them. 
We conjectured that they had been captured in former wars. Some were 
fourteen feet in lengtb, and many remarkably bandsome pieces elaborately 
ornamented. If proof bad been wanting as to the intention of the Rus- 
sians to quit the north side I thiak this one incident would suffice for most 
people. They considered their position untenable, and as they would 
bave been unable to transport these heavy guns, which they were unwil- 
ling to lose as tropbies, they resorted to the ruse of interriug them after 
the manner of corpses, relying, no doubt, upon our civilisation, not to dis- 
turb the dead. Thisis upon a par with their hoistiog hospital flags over 
powder magazines. 

We walked round the Sievernai or Star Fort, and at the gate were 
permitted to enter. It is of considerable extent, but the ditch and de- 
fences generally are far ioterior to what we supposed? Here again it 
seemed that preparations bad been made fora bolt. All the buildings 
were unroofed and in ruins, and the premeditated destraction of every- 
thing that could have been of use to us Was apparent on all sides. e 
knew pretty nearly what works had been thrown up after our appear- 
ance off the place in 1854, and of those that existed previously a near 
estimate would be formed, and we can understand the surprise the Rus- 
sians felt when our army passed round from the north to the south, and 
when they laughed at our terror with respect to the northern defences. 
We leisurely inspected the various works, including the famous Wasp 
Fort. Itis a square Martello tower, sunk about 12 feet, and surrounded 
by adeepditch. At the topare mounted eight 42-pouaders, but so closely 
are they placed that a 13 inch shell falling into the centre would moat 
probably disable the whole. After the 17th of October the Russians 
threw up a bank of earth in front, so as to conceal the ma-oary from sea 
view. It was the only formidable work on the north side.”— United 
Service Gazette. 


—_> 


HONOUR THE BRAVE. 


Before Parliament rises there is one publication to which we would 
gladly call the attention of all our readers, and when we add that itisa 
Parliamentary paper presented by the Queen’s command to both 
Houses we sal! staud acquitted of any tendency to extol it from inte- 
rested motives. This * Paper’ contains the names of the non commie- 
sioned officers and soldiers who have been selected for recommendation 
to the Emperor of the French to receive the French military war medal. 
As many persons as desire to mitigate the feelings of disgust which they 
must bave felt on perusing the proceedings of the Chelsea Board would 
do well to turn to thie proud bead roll of heroic achievement. Here we 
have the names of the men who did the work, while, in too many io- 
stances, the so-called leaders looked on and left the army to its fate. Nor 
must it be taken as avy reflection upon the conduct aad courage of the 
many thousands of gallant soldiers whose names are necessarily uomen- 
tioned in a record of this kind. The praise of distinguished valour could 
only be assigued to those who had conepicuous opportunity for its display. 
It was impossible to lay before the French Government the names of all 
the individuals in a regiment who may bave distinguished themselves by 
peculiar gallantry in the field, or by extraordinary endurance uader the 
extremities of human suffering. These few words we write lest there 
should be apy soreness of feeling among the many stout soldiers whose 
deserts were great, but for whose names no place could here be found. 
We should add that these are the names of the living—not of the dead. 
There is no French medal for the men who toiled up the hii! at the Alma, 
for those who saved the allied armies from destruction upon the terrible 
day of Inkermaon, and then succumbed. They sleep ia their Russian 
graves. Of the living we will now give a few names—we can do no 
more, for they occupy thirty-four closely-printed pages of a Parliamen- 
tary paper. 

Serjeant Seth Bond, of the 11th Hussars, served in the Bulgarian cam- 
paign of 1854. Ha bore his part in the affair of Boulganak and in the 
battles of the Alma, Balaklava, and Inkerman—that is to say, in all the 
priccipal actions in which a cavalry soldier could bear a part throughout 
the war. ‘*At the Alma, when ordered to pursue and capture prisoners, 
he exhibited great subordination in sparing (at the suggestivu of a staff 
officer) a Russian who had wounded him ; and also at the action of Bala- 
klava bis coolaoess and gallantry were noticed.” Might not Colonel 
Peel have found a better word than “subordination” to characterise 
sach an action? A man who ceuld so conduct himself was not likely to 
act inbumanly even to an enemy who had wounded him. Serjeant 


| Seth Bond, of the 11th Hussare, served in the whole of the campaign from 


18564 to 1856. Driver Robert Smeaton, R.H.A., was preseut wt the bat- 
tles of the Alma, Balaklava, [nkerman, the Tcheruaya, and throughout 
the siege of Sebastopol. ‘‘ Oo the 26th Sept., 1854, this man jamped iato 
the river Belbek, and succeeded in saving the life of a French sotaier, who 
would have been drowaed but for tho timely assistance readered by Dri- 
ver Smeaton.” Here is a pretty little iacident of Gunner aud Driver John 
M’Ardle of the same regiment :—** Oa tbe 18ch of June, during the storm- 
ing of the Redan, Guoner Glaes left the advanced treuches ui the right 
attack with a few men, and advanced towards the Redan. Ou getting 
about half way he was badly wounded ia three places, Guuurr M’Ardle 
crept out of tbe trenches on his bands aud knees, managed to g-t Gunner 
Glass on his back, and brought him back into the trenches.” Bumbardier 
Angus Sutherland in the first bombardment of Sebastopol was severely 
wounded iu both legs by the bursting of a sbell. This untoward incident, 
however, does not seem to have elackened the zeal of the galluut Bombar- 





dier. We ficd bim serving again in the April and eebse quent bombard- 
ments. “At the explosion of the French guu-park he was oue of the first 
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men to volunteer to carry away a number of live chells and carcasee.”’ | 
This article should consist of extracts, and yet so uniform is this re- 
cord of courage and devotion that we are utterly at a loss to establish | 
aay principle of selection. We find that Colour-Serjeant Charlies Sar- 
geant, of the Grenadier Guards, embarked with the battalion in Febru- | 
ary, 1854, end served throughout the whole campaign without intermis- 
sion. No urgent private affairs claimed the presence of the worthy 
Colour-Serjeant in Eagland. He served at the battles of the Alma, Ba- 
laklava, and Inkermaon, where he was wounded, and was present through- 
out the siege and at the capture of Sebastopol. This is tosay a good deal 
in a very few words. We earnestly trast this brave soldier has returaed 
in health and strength to Eogland, and is at this moment resting happily 
from the toils of war. Private Philip Balls and Charles Tutt joined the 
first battalion of Coldstreams in Turkey in Jaly, 1854. They were actu- 
ally engaged at the Alma and Inkermann, “ and did duty io the trenches 
without any intermission throaghout the siege.” Corporal Joseph Coul- 
ter, of the Scots Fasilier Guards, “ particularly distinguished himself at 
the Alma, contiouiog to fire on the enemy after being severely wound- 
ed.’ Corporal Horsfali, and Privates Daniel Moran and James Colver, 
of the lst (Royal) Regiment, are recommended, for continual faithful 
service in the treaches during the whole of the siege operations. Corpo- 
ral Jobo Clarkson, of the 4th (King’s Own) Regiment, was at head-quar- 
ters duriog the whole of the Eastern campaiga, “ zealous and active in 
the performance of his duties in the trenches: twice wounded,—viz., on 
the 14th of April and 22d of June, 1855.” A short note tells us that 
Colour-Serjeant John Watts, of the 7th (Royal Fusiliers) Regiment !and- 
ed ia the Crimea on the 14th of September with his regiment, and re- 
mained with it uatil the war was at an end. Here is a note of this brave 
soldier’s achievements :—"* Was engaged at the Alma, and brought the 
company out of action ; engaged with the enemy on the 26th of October, 
1854, also at Inkermann on the Sth of November, 1854, and brought the 
company out of action ; at the taking of the Quarzies and both the as- 
saults on the Redan ; never absent from his regiment.” We can only re- 
gret that considerations of space forbid us to extract more names and 
notes from this glorious record. 

This Parliamentary document is as interesting as any oovel or ro- 
mance, and has the merit, moreover, of containing simple truth. It is 
highly decirabie that every publicity should be given to it, in order that 
the brave men whose namee are mentioned, and whose achievements are 
so briefly summed up in it, should feel that the remembrauce of their 
deeds will not perish from the memory of their countrymen. In remarks 
of this kind we can do nothing more than take the regiments in order as 
they are set down, and pick a name or two from each, not as being the 
names of the most d ‘ished where the services of all are so eminent, 
but in order to call public attention to the existence of the list.—The 
publication of such a list may be the beginning of a better system. We 
admit that it is fair and reasonable that every soldier actually engaged 
in a victorious conflict with the enemy sbould receive some mark of his 
presence in the conflict. Nothing, however, would excite greater emu- 
lation among the soldiers than the knowledge that those among them 
who showed themselves moet conspicuous for courage and fortitude would 
yh most distinguished by the admiration of their country.— Times, 
July 28. 


oe 


EVACUATION OF THE CRIMEA. 


The following despatch from General Sir W. Codrington was published 
in a supplement to the London Gazette :-— 

Constantinople, July 16. 

My Lord,—Finding that all arraogements would be completed for eva- 
cuhting the Crimea on the 12th inst., I wrote the previous day, to the 
officer in command of the Russian troops, a Colonel of the Gendarmerie, 
at Kamiesch, that I should be ready to hand over the dockyard at Sebas- 
top>i and tbe port of Balaclava on that day. 

H. M.’o ship 4igiers had entered the port of Balaclava on the 7th inst.; 
the 56th Regiment embarked in that ship on the evening of the 11th; the 
only troops remaining were one wing of the 50th Regiment, which formed 
the guard of the town that night. 

The following day, the 12th, at one P. M., all the remaining stores and 
establishments having been embarked, a company of the 50th was posted 
outside of the town to receive the Russian troops, and on their approach 
marched in with the Russian guard, composed of about fifty mounted 


_ Her Majesty trasts that the act for placing the Coast Guard ander the 
direction of the Board of Admiralty will! afford the groundwork for ar- 
raugements for providing, in time of peace, means applicable to national 
defence on the occurrence of any future emergency. 

Gentlemen of the House of Commons,—We are commanded by her 
Mojesty to thank you for the readiness with which you have granted the 
supplies for the present year. 

My Lords and Gentlemen,—Her Majesty commands us to congratu- 
late you on the favourable state of the revenue and upon the thriving 
condition of all branches of the national industry, and she acknowledges 
with gratitude tbe loyalty of her faithful subjects, and that epirit of order 
and tbat respect for the law which prevail ia every part of her dominions, 
—Her Majesty commands us to express her coufidence that, on your re- 
tarn to your bomee, you will promote, by your influence and example, in 
your eeveral districts, that continued and progressive improvement which 
is the vital principle of the well-being of nations, and her Majesty fer- 
vently prays that the blessing of Almighty God may attend your steps 
and prosper your doings for the welfare and happiness of her people. 
————__— 


THE BUSINESS OF THE SESSION. 


Commenced while the couatry was still engaged in a sanguinary though 
jast and necessary” war, the duration of which no man could predicate, 
the session which will be brougit to a close today will be chiefly memo- 
rable for the ratification of the peace with Russia and the recurrence of 
the nation from the strife and din of arms to the more genial occupations 
of peace. 

At its opening the Government gave ample indications that in the re 

cess matters of domestic legislation bad not escaped their attention, and 
many measures of fair promise which bad been much called for were 
early introduced. At the same time energetic steps were taken to main- 
tain our military and naval forces in a state of efficiency, and to enable 
us to prosecate the war with vigour. 

When Parliament assembled the great subject of the mighty conflict in 
which we were engaged engrossed every energy, and when at length 
peace was proclaimed our senators, with one accord, seemed to arrive at 
the conclusion, although but two months had elapsed, tbat the great ob- 
ject of the session had beea accomplished. One after another important 
measures fell through and were withdrawn from the sheer disinclination 
of the House to devote itself to sober and serious legislation ; and the de- 
sire of every one appeared to be to bring the session to a close as speedily 
as possible. Hence the sitting has been especially remarkable for its 
brevity. 

Among the bills which have, however, received the Royal assent are 
the Exchequer-bilis Funding, the Asnuities, the Joint-Stock Banks 
(Scotland), Sir W. F. Williams’ Annuity, the Reformatory Schools 
(Scotland), the Juveaile Convict Prison (Ireland), the Public Health 
Supplemental), the Draughts on Bankers, the Factories, the Iodustrial 
and Provident Societies, the Joint Stock Companies, the Grand Juries, 
the Police (Counties and Boroughs), the Mercantile Law Amendment, 
the Drainage (Ireland), the Grand Juries (Ireland), the Statutes not ino 
Use Repeal, the Eacumbered Estates (Ireland), the Coastguard Service, 
the Bishops of London and Durham Retirement, the County Courts Acts 
Amendment, and a considerable number of private acts. 

Included ia the extensive category of measures abandoned, rejected, or 
withdrawn, are the Local Dues on Shipping Bill, the Partnership Amend- 
ment (Nos. | and 2) the Divorce and Matrimonial Causes, the Agricultu- 
ral Statistics, the London Corporation, the Scotch and Irish Paupers’ Re- 
moval, the Juvenile Offenders (Ireland), the Education (Scotland), the 
Wills and Administration, the Appellate Jurisdictiou, the Criminal Ap- 
propriation of Trust Property, the Dulwich College, and many other 
measures of capital importance introduced both by the Government and 
by private members. 

Having assembled upon the Sist of January, the House of Commons 
has set upon 106 days, extending over 8384 hours; while the House of 
Lords has sat upon 88 days, extending over 223; hours. The average 
duration of the daily sittings of the Commons, therefore, has been near 
8 hours, and of the Lords about 24 hours. When it is considered that the 
Commons never sit beyond six hours on Wednesdays, it will be seen that 
the average on other days must be more than the 8 houre which we have 
given. We are not surprised to find, therefore, that the “ vicious sys- 
tem” of sitting past midnight has been practised to a great extent, and 





Coseacks and a similar number of infantry Cossacks. ail 

The usual form of salutes took place, the Russians placed sentries 
where they wished, and the foar companies of the 50th marched on board 
the Algiers. 1 embarked with my persoaal staff at the same time. 

Although the weather was unfavourable we were enabled to quit the 
harbour of Balaclava that evening. 

Admiral Sir H. Stewart and Admiral Freemantle were at anchor out- 
side the harbour ; they weighed, and we ail sailed for this place, where 
[ arrived to-day. I have, &c., 


The Lord Panmure, &c. W. J. Copaixeton, Gen. Comm’g. 


on —< > - 
THE QUEEN’S SPEECH. 
House of Lords, Tuesday, July 29. 

Their lordships met at one o'clock._-The Lord Chancellor delivered se- 
veral jadgments.—The Lords Commissioners took their seats, and the 
Commons were summoned to hear the royal speech. The Commons 
having arrived, the royal speech was read by the Lord Chancellor, as 
follows. 

My Lords and Gentlemen,—We are commanded by her Majesty to re- 
lease you from further attendance io Parliament, aod at the same time 
to express to you her warm acknowledgments for the zeal and assiduity 
with which you have applied yourselves to the discharge of your public 
duties during the session. 

When her Majesty met you in Parliament at the opening of the ses- 
sion, her Majesty was engaged, in co-operation with her Allies—the Em- 
peror of the French, the King of Sardinia, and the Sultan—in an arduous 
war, having for its object matters of high European importance, and her 
Majesty Sppeedes to your loyalty and patiiotism for the necessary means 
to carry that war with the energy and vigour essential to success. You 
answered nobly the appeal then made to you, and her Majesty was en- 
abled to prepare, for the operations of the expected campaign, naval and 
military forces worthy of the power and reputation of this country. 
Ha pily, it became unnecessary to apply those forces to the purposes for 
which they had been destined. A treaty was concluded by which the ob- 
jects for which the war had been undertaken were fully attained, and an 
honourable peace has saved Europe from the calamities of continued war- 
fare. Her Majesty trusts that the benefits resulting from that peace will 
be extensive and permanent; and that while the friendships aud alli- 
ance, which were cemented by common exertions during the contest will 
gain strength by mutual interest in peace, those asperities which inhe- 
reatly belong to conflict will give place to the confidence and good will 
with which a faithfal execation of engagements will inspire those who 
have learned to respect each other as antagonisis. 

Her Majesty command us to thank you for your support ia the hour of 
trial, and to express to you her fervent hope that the prosperity of her 
faithful people, which was not materially checked by the pressure of war, 
may continue and be increased by the genial influence of peace. 

Her Majesty is engaged in negociations on the subject of questions in 
connection with the affairs of Ceatral America, and her Majesty hopes 
that the differences which have arisen on those matters between her Ma- 
jesty’s Government and that of the United States may be satisfactorily 
adjusted. ' . 

We are commanded by her Majesty to inform you that her Majesty de- 
sires to avail herseli of this occasion te express the p:easure which it af- 
forded her to receive, during the war in which she has been engaged, nu- 
merous and honourable proofs of loyalty aad public spirit from ber Ma- 
jesty’s Indian territories, and from those colonial possessions which con- 
stitate so valaable and important a part of the dominiens of her Ma- 
jesty’s Crown. . : 

er Majesty bas given her cordial assent to the act lor rendering more 
effectual the in counties and boroughs in+ England and Wales, 
This act will materially add to the security of person and property, and 
will thus afford increased paconragemest to the exertions of honest in- 
dustry.—Her Majesty rejoices to think that the act for the improvement 
of the isternal arrangements of the University of Cambridge will give 
fresh powers of uoatnineen, to that ancient and renowned seat of learning. 
—The act for regulating joint stock companies will afford additional fa- 
cilities for the advantageous employment of capital, and wil! thus tend 
to promote the development of the resources of the country, while the act 
passed relative to the mercantile laws of Eogland and Scotland will di- 
minish the inconvenience which the differences of those laws occasioned 
to her Majesty’s subjects engaged in trade.—Her Majesty has seen with 
satisfaction that you have given your attention to the arrangements con- 
nected with the County Courte. It is her Majesty’s anxious wish that 
justice should be attaiuable by all classes of her subjects with as much 
speed and with as little expense as may be consistent with the due inves- 


that legislation bas been carried on by the Commons this short session 
through 884 hours after midnight, or 11 days of eight hours each. The 
Lords have only exceeded in this way to the extent of some five hours 
suatched from the period of natural repose. Mr. Brotherton having made 
& futile attempt when the session was young in favour of the “early 
closing movement” abandoned his position in despair; the call for 
‘* Brotherton” ceased to be a watchword with our less wakefual senators, 
and Mr. Bouverie’s view that more business was got through after 12 
o’clock at night than before appeared to be generally acquiesced in with 
a species of reluctant despair which was unanswerable. The “* No House’’ 
phenomenon has been realized upon ouly three welcome occasions, but 
the “counts out” bave amounted to seven. Some of these, however, 
were at a very late hour in the morning, when the House was literally in 
a state of complete exhaustion and fatigue. The divisions have been 23 
in the Lordsfand 193 in the Commons—a smaller number than has oc- 
curred for some years past. 
—_— 


MR. CONSUL MATHEW. 


In the House of Commons on the 26th ult., Mr. Gladstone made an alla- 
sion to our late Consul at Philadelphia, thus reported in the daily papers. 

Mr. Gladstone asked the permission of the House to make a brief perso- 
nal explanation with respect to a gentleman who undeeervedly, as regard- 
ed himself, had been a sufferer on public grounds. He alluded to Mr. Ma- 
thew, who bad lately held the office of British Consul in America, but 
from whom his erequatur had been withdrawao on the charge that he had 
been implicated in breaches of the American law in matters relating to 
the enlistment question. The proceedings of Mr. Consul Mathew had been 
taken in the most direct and straightforward manner. [Hear, hear.] He 
had reported all that he had done to his official superior, Mr. Crampton ; 
that gentleman had in bis turn reporied them to the Government, by whom 
they were sanctioned and approved. It was clear, therefore, that, what- 
ever might be thought of the merits of the general question, no blame 
could fairly attach to Mr, Consul Mathew. The responsibility of his pro- 
ceedings, if they constituted a breach of the American law, was trans- 
ferred to his superiors, and if he had gone wrong he had done so in his 
zeal for his country, and in his earnest desire to carry into effect the in- 
structions of those who were in authority over him, In acquainting them 
with the course he bad taken, and in procuring their approval of it, he had 
placed himself beyond the possibility of offence, but, unfortunately, notof 
punishment. He was undeservedly a sufferer, and appeared to be well 
entitled to the consideration of the English Government. He had been 
given to understand, however, that in the course of the debate on the en- 
listment question, words were imputed to him (Mr. Gladstone) to the ef- 
fect that he was not disposed to give entire credence to the statements of 
Mr. Consul Mathew. If any such words had indeed been attributed to 
him, all he could say was that they bad been erroneously attributed, for, 
in point of fact, he gave the fullest credence to the statements of that gen- 
tleman, whom he believed to be an honourable and well-intentioned man. 
(Hear, hear.] 





Boyoru.’s Never-Exvinc Raitway Arraratvs.—On Wednesday a 
trial of this invention took place at Woolwich. The “ never-ending rail- 
way” is a railway laid down by the vehicle to which it is attached. 
There are aix sections, or “ shoes’’ as they are called, to each wheel, which 
are propelled by cogs on the inner side of the tier of the wheel, the mo- 
tive power being a steam-engine. The object is to propel heavy vehicles 
over roads, or rather over land, where ordinary wheels would sink. The 
machine, when ia action, is certainly the most curious and strange-look- 
ing thiog one may meet with in many a day’s journey. The inventor 
calla it a walking machine, and the definition in some respects ig not in- 
correct, but the walking has a very awkward appearance. The sections 
of the rai! rise above the wheel, and as it revolves, they, being fixed, of 
course fall to the ground, bat io doing this they seem as if they were 
about to fall anywhere except in the right place. They do fall in the 
right place. however, and fit compactly, and so far the invention seems 
perfectenough. The experiment on Wednesday, which was under the ia- 
spection of officers appointed by the select committee of the Ordnance, 
was to show the power of the eagine and apparatus in drawing heavy 
guns. The engine usedis of 8-borse power. One of the heaviest guns, a 
68-pounder, weighing with the carriage about 94 tons, and with the ap- 
paratas fixed to the wheels, was drawn by 10 horses out of the Arsenal. 
They took the route to Piumstead-hill, which has a gradient of about one 
in ten. When about 150 yards up the bill the horses were dead beat ; 
they were taken out anda fresh team, which had previously drawn up 
another gun without the apparatus attached was yoked. They drew the 
gun to the brow of the hill. 





tigation of the merits of causes to be tried. 


The machine followed, and afier a small miskap, which oocasioned the 


stoppage of a few minutes, mounted the ascent. The guo-earriage was 
then attached to the machine, which turned round with it on a bit of 
waste ground about three times the length of the two vehicles. It then 
took the gun down the hill, stopping at intervals, to show the facility of 
stopping. At the bottom, attempting to turnin toosmall a space, it stuck 
in a deep rut, and after some delay the engine was detached, aud then 
the machine worked its way out, and afterwards drew the gun a short 
distance, by attaching a chaia cable. The gun carriage was then again 
attached to the machine in the same way as befere, and the machine toil- 
ed up the bill, but after proceeding a hundred yards or so stopped. Se- 
veral attempts were made to proceed, but they were ineffectual, the in- 
ventor saying there was not steam enough, At length the engine and 
carriage were Getained, and then, by means of a rope about 50 yards 
long, the macbine drew the carriage to the brow of the hill, and after- 
wards took it back to the Arsenal. The experiment showed that by means 
of this apparatus a carriage can be drawn op a bill which a team of ten 
horses could not do; but the road waa hard aud good, and the apparatus 
is designed for the purpose of drawing heavy vehicles over soft ground, 
which cannot be traversed by ordinary vehicles. Of its capabilities of 
doing that, no experiment was made on Wednesday..-London paper. 
August 1. 


Paris Fasuions von Avaust.—Tbe oaly new Robes or Dresses which 
the bot weather has allowed us to remark aad admire, are in white mus- 
lin, embroidered with plumetis, and baving several volaute ; and in the 
head of each volant is passed a taffetas ribbon of a delicate colour, as 
blue, pink, &, The kerchief, richly embroidered, and falling down be- 
hind on the waist, and crossed ia front, is ornamented with the same co- 
loured ribbons ; and the petticoat is placed over a transparent silk of the 
same colour, A white crape bonnet, with flower to match, completes 
dress or costume of delicious freshness. A bonnet in harmony with the 
colour of the trimming of the dress may also be worn with this costume ; 
if the colour is pink a bonnet of pink talle may be wora coulissé puffed, 
on each puffieg is a row of very fine English point lace, aud the curtain 
is ornamented in the same manner ; ou the side two cactus roses, without 
leaves. The crown is of white tulle, and narrow white blonde, without 
flowerr. Bonnets of this style are worn by the Princess Mathilde. 

Carriage or Promenade Costume.—Skirt with three flounces: the ma- 
terial plain piok muslin. High jacket body of white quilting. Scarf 
Maatilla of black silk ; itis very low on the shoulders, and the silk of 
the maantilla should reach ouly as low as the waist ; to the bottom ed 
are sewn two rows of lace, one of which is more than half a yard ia depth, 
the other about half the width: a third row still narrower is set oa to 
the mantle, a deep fringe falling over it, headed by a narrow ruche. 
1 of paille d’Italie, trimmed with black velvet and ruches of pink 
silk. 

Seaside Costume.—Dress of white nansook with two deep embroidered 
flounces. High body slightly pointed at the waist, the front embroidered; 
ceinture of pale pink ribboo: the sleeve is plain to the elbow with two 
embroidered frills, and a small epaulette. Scarf of embroidered muslin, 
with deep frill to correspond with the flounces. Capote of white talle 
over pink crape, the edge finished by a narrow ruche : the bow over the 
curtain, and the strings, are of pink crape edged with a narrow ruche of 
white tulle: talle cap with pink and white roses. 

Morning Costume.—Skirt of narrow striped green ailk ; it is long and 
extremely full. High jacset body; the skirt with embroidered frill 
headed by a fulling of muslin through which is drawn a pink ribbon: 
an embroidered frill forms capes which are pointed both in front and at 
the back. The front is crossed en stomacher by fullings of muslin, 
through three of which are drawa « pink ribbou; the neck is finished to 
correspond. The sleeves have a plain piece at the top, with two large 
bouillons, terminating in a deep frill, which is rounded in the froat of the 
the arm ; at the bottom of the frill and the plain piece, are fullings of 
muslin to correspoad with the stomacher 








REMARKABLE AccipENT aT Goopwoop Racés.-—Vao Wednesday the 
combined attractions of The Stakes and the Stewards’ Cup drew together 


Y| a large assemblage of all sorts and conditions of people. Indeed, ia every 


respect the attendance showed a marked improvemeat on Mooday. Oa 
each side of the straight run in there was a goodly master of spectators, 
and the grand stand and Jawa were crowded with a gay and fashionable 
company. The sun shone with unclouded brilliancy, and hill and valley 
gilistened and quivered in the golden haze. The Goodwood Stakes were 
won by Pretty Boy, and the Stewards’ Cup by New Brighton. Au iaci- 
dent of a most painful nature marked the race for the Goodwood Stakee. 

As the horses were rounding the turn at the “Clump,’’ Chevy Chase 

bolted, ran up the embankment, and feli. Seven others were in conse- 

quence brought to the ground, and it was by the merest chance that both 

Pretty Boy and Diana escaped coming into collision with them. Diana 

leaped over one of the fallen horses, and a “ plate,’ which flew iato the 

air, struck his rider and cut his face. Pretty Boy was “ rammed’ right 
through the horses and riders as they lay sprawling on tbe ground. The 
race was now by the majority of the spectators disregarded, and a most 
painful sensation was created. Assistance was instantly rendered. Hall, 
the rider of Lundyfoot, Cresswell, the rider of Vandal, and J. Steggles, 
the rider of Comedy, fortunately escaped with only a slight shaking, 

The others, however, were more or less severely injured, and were con- 

veyed to the Royal Sussex Infirmary, Chichester. On inquiry latein the 

evening we ascertained that Bartholomew had sustained a severe concus- 
sion of the brain, and that he was lying ia a most precarious condition. 

Mundy had his thigh fractured and collar-b»ne broken. Ashmall esca 

with a broken collar-bone, and Hearnden was cut in the head. Salter 

was much shaken and stunned. The sufferers are under the care of Mr. 

Elliott, house surgeon to theInfirmary. Chevy Chase broke her leg, and 

was destroyed. The only other animal iojured was Vandal, who had a 

piece torn out of bis shoulder.—Oa the following day, all the injared 

jockeys were going on well, except Bartholomew.—London paper, Au- 
gust 2. - 

A Queer Steerie-Cuask in Fraxce.—This eveaot, which for some time 
past has attracted the attention of the sporting world, came off yesterday 
at La Marche, attended with most favourable weather, and drew togethera 
considerable number, in carriages filled with well-dressed ladies, sportiag 
gentlemeu on horseback, and a great coacourse of pedestrians. A few 
minutes before the day’s proceedings commenced her Majesty the Empress, 
who looked exceedingly well, arrived in a carriage and four, with out- 
riders, attended by her ladies in waiting and the principal officers of her 
household. Her Majesty, on proceeding to the imperial stand, was 
greeted enthusiastically by the assembled crowds. 

The principal event of the day was the Naatical ness for 5,000f., the 
amount of a Handicap of 5,000f. each, and 2,000f. added by the proprietors 
of La Marche. Distance about 1,800 yards, the principal feature of which 
was to cross the river, upwards of fifty yards in extent. (Six entries.) 
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The start was made.from the hill, Forester and The Tout taking the 

lead, followed by the ruck to the sheet of water, which the whole took im 

gallant style, accompanied by tremendous shouts of applause at this 

“ novel racing.” After sundry attempts to shake off their jockeys, and 

enjoy a bath, the oorses arrived at the opposite bank, but had some diffi- 

culty in getting once more on terra firma. Forester was the first to 
emerge, followed by The Tout; the two continued their course to the 
winning stand, where Forester was hailed the victor with much applause. 

The rest dropped in in a dripping state one by one, but of course beyond 

the “ducking,” nothing likeracing wasexpected. At the weighing, post 

the jockey of Forester coolly took his seat to be weighed as if be had 
ridden an ordinary course, when a general laugh occurred, and the 
weighing of the jockeys was taken as un fait accompli.—Galignani, 

July 28. 
DeuicatE ALLUsi0N.—The “ certain order of susceptibility’ (in the 

article in the Moniteur on late events in Spain), a curious expression, 0 

course alludes to the Queen of Spain’s sister and the Duke of Montpen- 

sier, who, it may be remarked, bave three daughters, but hitherto no male 
issue. Private letters from Madrid assert that M. de Turgot’s secret or 

rivate agents have received stringent orders to watch the Duke and 

uchess; and that attempts have been made to arouse Queen Isabella's 
jealousy with so much success, that similar and still more positive orders 
have been issued on this subject to the Spanish authorities at Seville, 
and other parts of Andalusia, where the Dake and Duchess have, °° are 
supposed to have, numerous partisane. 

—— 

Lorp Esrineton; aN Eve Lost in tHe Cavse or Howamry.— The 
public will learn with regret the affliction that has befallen the no’ . 
lord in the course of investigations made in the cause of suffering huma 
nity. Having in connection with the late severe mortality of the = 
had his attention called to the deplorable condition of many of the ae 
tary hospitals at home, even of those in the metropolis, he determine ‘ 
see and examine them himself with a view of bringing them crypto 
consideration of the Legislature, upon a motion of which he teen 
notice. He visited several of them and conversed with mavy of the 








fering soldiers. In commiseration of the patients ue prolonged bis aed 
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in one foul ward where a number were affticted with ophthalmia. Shortly 
after this visit he was bimself attacked with purulent ophthalmia of the 
most virulent and agonisiog character in both eyes. For @ long time 
there was imminent danger of the entire loss of sight. By the aoremit- 
ting attention and skill of Mr. White Cooper the use of one of the injured 
eyes has been preserved, but on Saturday for the relief and safety of that 
one, it was found necessary by him, with the sanction and in the presence 
of Sir Benjamin Brodie, to perform an operation for the removal of a tu- 
mour, by which his lordship, after very prolonged saffering, is perma- 
nently deprived of the use of the other eye. He and bis family may be 
consoled by the assurance that the suffering and the permanent injary 
and diefigurement sustaived fn such a cause will everywhere excite 
strong sympathy. 

Aunwick CastLs, NorraumperLanp.—The cailor Dake of Noribum- 





berland is making at Alowick as strange a Batty Langley bit of rebuild- | 
ing as we can call to mind in the annals of English architecture. The) Sound Dues’ 


union of the Percy and Smithson blood ia the dukedom of Nortbumber- 
land was not a stranger fusion than bis Grace is guilty of in the castle at 
Alowick. Under Mr. Salvin’s able auspices be has restored the exterior 


of Alnwick in a true medieval and Harry Hotspur spirit; uader some | 


imported Italians, he has made the interior as receat a representation of 
modern Italian as any Duke Smithson could desire. His Grace courts 
comfort ; and mediaval castles, with medieval interiors and fittings, are 
better in poetry and romances than in actual experience. Spectators are 
pleased, but the inmates are not. His Grace probably thinks that if he 
were to restore the interior of Alnwick, as he has restored the exterior, 
he should be obliged to hire or build another house in the neighbourhood 
for the common comforts of English life in the nineteenth century.— Lon- 
don lil. News. 

Tue New Peer’s Ciaims.—Mr. Strutt iseued an address to the electors 
of Nottingham, on retiring from the representation, preparatory to his 
elevation to the peerage. In the couree of it he states that in the com- 
munication informing bim of the honour, it was stated that the “ Queen 
was desirous of marking the interest which she takes in the great manu- 
facturing industry of the country, and her desire that this important ele- 
ment of our national wealth should be represented in the Upper House 
of Parliament.” Lord Belper is the title chosen by the right hon. gentle- 
man. 

No New Version or TH Bis_te.—Before the close of the session, Mr. 
Heywood moved, according to promise, an address to the Crown, pray- 
iog for the appointment of a royal commission, consisting of learned men 
well skilled in the original languages of the Holy Scriptures and con- 
versant with modern biblical scholarship, “ to cousider of such amend- 
ments of the authorised version of the Bible as have been already pro- 
posed, and to receive suggestions from all persons who may be willing to 
offer them ; to point out errors of translation, and such words and phrases 
as have either changed their meaning or become obsolete in the lapse of 
time ; and to report the amendments which they may be prepared to re- 
commend.” Sir G.Grey opposed the motion, which he believed was re- 
pugnant to the religious public. The motion was withdrawn. 











HicuLy HonovRaste.—When we bave heard so much of “ land pi- 
rates” and *‘ wreckers,” whose business it is to rob dead bodies thrown 
upon the beach from wrecked vessels, it is gratifying to announce a fact 
like the following : Two bodies, supposed to be those of the husband and 
father of Mrs. Ackroyd, who was saved at the burning of the Vorthern 
Indiana, were washed ashore at Malabyde, E!gin Connty,Canada. Upon 
oue of the bodies were found one bundred and seventy English sovereigns, 
aod a smaller sam upoo the other. The bodies were decently buried, 
aud the money placed in the hands of Mr. McDremand of that place, to 
await the order of the surviving widow.—Albany Journal, 
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GEO. CHRISTY, $ Pfprietore 
M annrep—By the Rey. Mr. Flood, M.A., at Christchurch, Delaware, on Mon- 
day, the J1th ay of August, 1856, Wa. Firzaerssrr, eldest son of Wm. Fitz- 
herbert Ballen, Bsq., to Anniz Exiza, eldest daughter of John D. Milne, Esq., 
late of H. M.’s 9th Regt., all of Delaware, County of Middlesex, C. W. 
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Things at Home and Abroad. 

The Queen’s epeech—brought by the Liverpool mail of the 2nd inst.— 
claims no space for comment ; it deals only with established facts, or puts 
forward vague wishes for the future. Her Mojesty did not deliver it her- 
self from the Throne. We give it, as matter of course, in full elsewhere, 
bat attach to it no value, either in a retrospective or prospective view. 

The session just closed has made no particular mark. The sympathies of 
the Parliament men were all wrapped up in the war. When that was 
euded, there was many a battle still to be fought over the reputations of 
the combatants ; and it was seldom, save when some topic bearing upon 
the past was discussed, that the languid energies of either House were 
awakened, The United Kingdom has been engrossed with paying hon- 
ours to the living heroes who have survived the disasters of the battle- 
field, and to the no less bercic dead, whose memory must not perish, 
Even our gentle and gracious Sovereign seems to have imbibed a zest for 
military spectacles, as is proved by her Majesty's repeated visits to Alder- 
shott encampment, and the heartiness of the welcome that she personally 
offers to her brave troops as they arrive from ihe Eeast. But it may, be pre- 
sumed that with the approach of winter, this scarlet fever will die out, 
and the country resume its wonted interest in matters pertaining to eve- 
ry-day life. At preeent the rumours of a royal visit to Portugal and to 
Prussia are semi-officially contradicted. Perhaps those who devise the 
programmes of courtly {étes and movements might think that all the 
World would be too intently occupied with the Imperial coronation at 
Moscow. And in truth all eyes are set in advance upon that gorgeous 
show, appointed for the Jast day of this present montb. The journalists, 
among others, are preparing ; and the pen that told for the Times—in 
language that will not die—of the stout tight at Inkermann, and the 
headlong charge at Balaklava, is to illustrate the value of Prince Paul 
Estethazy’s jewels, or to balance the gorgeousness of this and that Am- 
baesador’s trappings. It is a comfort that wearisome descriptions of up- 
holstery and gew-gaws will be varied by another peep at the ¢lite of the 
Raesian army, and a view of the delegates from many a barbarian tribe, 
who will come in all their eavage picturesqueness to do homage to the 
lord of the Kremlin. 

Nothing new is divulged respecting the Central American negotia- 
tions. Her Majesty hopes that they will be brought to a peaceful issue, 
but hints not how soon that desirable end may beexpected. We can but 
add oar hope that Lord Clarendon and Mr, Dallas will not go to sleep 
over their present cbanoes of agreement. Meanwhile, Lord Palmerston 
Rot saving made up his mind as to Mr. Crampton’s successor, tells the 
Hoase of Commons that the government is similarly undecided as regards 
the vacant Coneulships ; in epite of which, we don’t think that Lord Cla- 
teodon will leave these three minor appointments unfilled, however long 
he may withhold a new Minister from the diplomatic circles of Washing- 
‘00, A brief explanation in regard to Mr. Mathew, late of Philadelphia, 


hella, and coquets with the delicate topic of coups d’état. The majority 





has been made by Mr. Gladstone in bis place in Parliament, the text of 
which isin anotber colamn. 

We pase over Mr. Dieraeli’s grand review of the course pursued by the 
Cabinet since Parliament assembled, because it was a mere explosion of 
party ill-will. The strongest point he coald make was, that Lord Pal- 
merston’s line of conduct, both in forelgn and domestic affairs, bad me- 
rited the term “ conservative.” The Premier ironically thanked him for 
showing how little ground there was or would be for opposition, and 
laughed at the feeble effort to sow discord ia the Treasury supporters. 
The whole affair was of no effect whatever ia the way of influencing 
the House or the public ; and the subject and style of itaze not inviting. 

The Committee of the Commons’, charged with an examination of the 
qnestion, made its Report previously to the close of the ses- 
sion. The docament contains much valuable information, and shows 
that the burden imposed by Denmark upon British commerce is at once 
heavy and vexatious. But when it comes to the remedy, there is less 
explicitoess. A I¢aning towards the capitalization echeme is manifest ; 
but the recommendation only extends to taking the proposals of Denmark 
into consideration. The course of the Cabinet is certainly not dictated by 
this sort of generalising, which we ought to say does not usually charac- 
terise the Reports of such Committees. 

When peace was established, not many months ago, there was a gene- 
rous disposition to exonerate the Russian government from a portion at 
least of the odium that had attached to it. We Englishmen were said to 
be unjust, in accusing the Czar’s ministers and functionaries of being 
always arrogant, and grasping, and unecrapulous. It was believed, or 
at least asserted, that the somewhat bumiliating terms, which Russia had 
been forced to accept, would be fulfilled with ecrapulous puactiliousness. 
But the old spirit is said to be again apparent, just as though Menschikoff 
were once more dictating to the Divan. What is done under the Treaty 
of Peace, in the way of yielding up possession or pretension, is done with 
the worst possible grace, or in such manner as to evade the spirit of that 
agreement. At Ismael, at Kars, at the mouth of the Danube—eveo on 
the Norwegian Coast—causes have arisen for protest and remonstrance. 
Possibly there has been exaggeration in reporting what has been said and 
done, for the increased and increasing crop of news, harvested daily, be- 
comes more and more deteriorated by chaff ; but if there be some truth 
in the current reports, the Russian authorities mast be hiding their mor- 
tification under a blustering port, or trying to conceal from their own 
people that a portion of their prestige has departed. 

But it is not of Russia that Earope is just now talking, except—as we 
bave hinted—in regard to the coming splendours at Moscow, which occa- 
py the light-hearted and frivolous. Graver men look to Spain, and find 
there anything but a satisfactory spectacle. The bloody insurrection 
against the monarchical dictatorship of O’Donne)l had indeed been gene- 
rally suppressed at the latest dates, except in the city of Saragossa. But 
the “ order” that is restored does not contain the elements of stability. 
The very head and front of the new despotic power, O’Donnell himself, 
is represented as occupying a suspected and untenable position, from 
which he may at any moment be forced to retreat. Then would 
follow more conflicts, more bloodshed, more uncertainty, more ia- 
ducement for the blind revolutionists of Europe to imagine that the 
tocsin might at length be sounded. There is, further, a growing 
suspicion that Louis Napoleon has countenanced, if be did not 
aid in plotting, the late change. This is partly based on the publica- 
tion of an article on the subject in the Moniteur, which as a piece 
of argament is beneath contempt, but which, stamped with Imperial au- 
thority, is not without its force. The article is discussed in another place, 
and we need only say of it that it approves the late action of Queen Isa- 


of our readers have without doubt seen it in extenso, and formed their 
own opinions. Whatever these may be, there is no denying that Spain 
might go through her wretched course of civil war and court intrigue, 
without Europe being largely concerned, until the finger of the Emperor 
of the French seems to be traced in any of the movements. Then there 
is an indefinite and undefinable alarm, in which every one participates, 
which we trust is needless, but which is too serious to be disregarded. 
Some dread the extension of the absolatist system ; some fear that its 
durability may be endangered ; some quake over the revival of socialism ; 
some sigh at the down-treading of Liberty ; all watch with nervous anx- 
iety Louis Napoleon’s impassive countenance. 

A revolutionary outbreak in the Dakedom of Modena has been speedily 
put down ; but it was on so small a scale, that no further insight into 
the affairs of Italy can be gathered, either from its occurrence or its 
issue. 


The Paris Conference and Privateering. 


Early in the week, appeare@ in print an elaborate letter from the Ame- 
rican Secretary of State to the French Minister at Washington, embody- 
ing a formal reply to the proposals of the “ Peace Conference”’ of Paris, 
in regard to certain changes in international maritime law. The Decla- 
ration of the Plenipotentiaries then assembled has been long before the 
public ; and it will be remembered that it was a concise but very com- 
prehensive document. It abolished privateering ; covered an enemy’s 
goods by the neutral flag; protected neutral goods under an enemy’s 
flag ; and blew paper-blockades to the winds. The Count de Sartiges 
was commissioned to invite the participation of the United States io this 
new Code—that is to say, in the whole, or no portion of it—for by a freak 
somewhat singular, and irreconcileable with the interests of humanity, 
the seven new champions of Christendom, Great Britain, France, Austria, 
Prussia, Russia, Sardinia, and Turkey, bleck off the acceptance of much 
unmitigated benefit by saddling it with unpalatable conditions. Of 
couree, the abolition of Privateering is the stumbling-block at which Mr. 
Marcy kicks. The President declines the offer as it stands ; but expresses 
his willingness to adopt the proposed Code in its fullness, if the other 
powers will add to it a crowning grace, and declare the lawful commerce 
ef the seas exempt from all attempts at capture. We wrote at some 
length, editorially, on this point so long ago as the 3ist of May, assuming 
then the position that this was the true light in which the whole question 
should be viewed. We see no cause to modify our opinion, that the prac- 
tice of Royal, Imperial, or National shipe-of-war making prize of enemy’s 
merchant vessels, not carrying munitions or provisions of war, is a slar 
upon our boasted civilization. 

But did any one expect the United States to accept the proffered De- 
claration of maritime law? Surely not. We can’t believe that of the 
astute diplomatiste, gathered round the famous green table ia Paris, one 
solitary individual looked to such a result. Certainly not the Count 
Walewski, whose proposition it was that the “ principles” should be one 
and indivisible. This however being the case, and the proposal having 
been submitted to the American government without avy laboured argu- 
ment on its behalf, Mr. Marcy’s answer lacks the piquant qualities that 
controversial correspondence draws out. He plays bis game on velvet. 
It is perhaps the best compliment to it to say, that it is not likely to 
elicit an answer—at least a general one. (an one poiat Mr. Marcy feels 
his way towards information. Privateering “ remains,’ and is not abo- 
lished in this hemisphere. What manner of treatment will the non-pri- 
vateering powers extend to those who cling to the practice? We should 


principle hinted above. Make the fag of Commerce inviolable, and the 
@lass of privatecersmen will exist only in romances. 





California. 

Pablic curiosity as to the turn which affairs are likely to take in Cali- 
fornia bas not been satisfied by the latest news, which comes down to the 
2ist ult. The Vigilance Committee thea continued in the exercise of 
undisputed, if not unquestioned, authority; but it baino! decreed the 
fate of Judge Terry whom it holds in custody, and upon whose fate may 
possibly depend its own. At the same time, a cbapter might be written 
on the events that happen from day to day. Amongst them, there are 
two that must be singled out. A “Mase Meeting” overwhelming in 
numbers bas called upon sundry office-bearers—such as a Jadge, a Mayor, 
a Sheriff, a District Attorney, a Treasurer, a Coroner—to resign the 
trusts they are eaid to have abused, and the offices to which they were 
fraudulently elected. But the oddity of it is that the call is in the stereo- 
typed form of a petition. The petitioners “ respectfully request,” aod 
“as in duty bound will ever pray.” This smacks of law and order; bat 
presently the office-bearers refuse to resigo, wiereapon certain of thé 
appointments are declared vacant, and a new election is held. The com¢ 
plicated legal questions, that must arise hereafter out of all this confi! 
sion, may be imagined with dismay. Nor is this the worst. One of the 
daily journals bas plainly called for a Provisional Government, by way 
of cutting the Gordian knot of difficulties. This, we presume, is only a 
suggested method of intro‘uciog a new State organization. Can it be 
the foreranner of a regular Declaration of Independence ? 

Fires have been disastrous ; but the burning of towns in California 
ecems to be the direct avenue to improvement. Specie is freely remitted ; 
and people here are not apparently alarmed. What a study for Buro- 
peans is this community on the shore of the Pacific! 

The papers generally are mourning the loss of Captain A. A. Ritchie, 
cut off in the midst of a career highly honourable and useful. Many tri- 
butes to his memory appear in print ; and we may conclude that his cha- 
racter and conduct had well merited them, inasmuch as we find no alla- 
sion to the part be bad taken in the troubles that now beset the State. 
There is sometimes a higher compliment ia silence, than could be convey: 
ed by language. 


The Right Men in the Right Place. 

Mr. Lowe, Vice-President of the Board of Trade, a Privy Councillor, 
and one of her Majesty’s Ministers—though not of the Cabinet—was a 
passenger by the last Cunard steam-ship that arrived from Liverpool. 
The political manager—or the manager of the politice—of the Times 
newspaper is also announced as contemplating an excursion hither. 
These are of the class of men, whose visits should be welcome—the 
modifiers and exponents of the public wants, the executors of the public 
wil]. Little need is there for our reminding the reader that, in applying 
such terms to members of government and of the press, we would not 
imply that this journal is an invariable echo of the one, or advocate of 
the other. Our files would contradict any such notion. Still, when we 
consider the increasing importance of a good understanding between this 
country and our own, we cannot but be glad that men who direct the or- 
gans of opinion, and men who regulate the machinery of the state, should 
see with their own eyes some of the incomprebensible things here offered 











to view. What they may flad to like, and what to dislike, is net of much 
moment. They may not perhaps be enamoured of the municipal admia- 
istration of New York city, if they chance to inhale the odour of some of 
its streets, and catch sight of a Tax Collector’s receipt. Oa the other 
hand they may perhaps marvel at the skill and dariog of an unpaid Fire 
Department, if the alarm bell should interrupt their observations. Bat 
this and the like, we repeat, is not the point. These matters of compari- 
eon and prefereace and prejadice will be open questions to the end of the 
chapter—harmless to us all, if we do not carry into them ao undae 
amount of feeling or passion. What we want the leading men of Great 

Britain to see and comprehend, is the real national American character. 

And this is no easy task, however superficial travellers may traverse the 

country post-haste, and flatter themselves that they bave mastered its 

idiosyncrasy. We want foreigoers of intelligence and comprehensive 

grasp to reconcile to their own minds the many inconsistencies that pre- 

vail, and then to go home and warn those who look to them for advice, 

not to be too summary in their conclusions. They have many curious 

things to learn, and amongst them none more curious than this—that in- 
ternal dissention does not necessitate external weakness, and that the re- 
signation of authority into the hands of political hacks may be the effeet 

of indifference, and not of approval. The rapidity also, with which apa- 

thy succeeds to excitement and excitement follows apathy, is « problem 

that may be fitly studied. But there is no end to the range, which the 
observant foreigner should compass. If he be one whose mental vision is 
worth cultivatiog, he will be surprised, the longer he stays in this country, 

to find how easily a superficial knowledge of it may be acquired, and how 

difficult it is to go deeper. 


A Case of ‘‘ Entente Cordiale.” 

After the dismissals and differences, that have occupied so much space 

of late in our record of international relations, it is agreeable to fiad an 
occurrence of different tenor. The Charleston Courier of the 7th inst. 
mentions the retirement of the Count de Choiseul from the office of French 
Consul at that port—a post which he has most creditably and acceptably 
filled for almost a quarter of a century. On this occasion, the local 
Chamber of Commerce was convened in special meeting, and paseed Re- 
solutions highly complimentary to that gentleman, and expressive of re- 
gtet that his official connection with Charleston was about to cease. It 
is pleasant, we say, to meet with an instance, in which the faithful ob- 
servance of duty to one’s country is recognized as compatible with all 
neighbourly obligations. 
The Imperial government, in placing the Count de Choiseul on the re- 
tired list of its Foreign Office, has accorded him the grade of “ Officer’’ 
in the Legion of Honour, as an acknowledgment of his ‘long and honoura- 
ble career in the service of his country.”” The Count, an immediate de- 
ascendant of the De Choiseuls of historic fame in France, administered the 
government of Corsica, under the régime of Charles X. 





A Slight Error. 

A late telegraphic report from New Orleans gives strange tidings from 
Nicaragua, apart from the news touching President Walker and his for- 
tunes. It announces a fleet of seven British ships at San Juan, mounting 
180 guns and commanded by Admiral Erskine. What newspapers say 
must of course be true ; but it is none the leas a fact that her Majesty’s 
Navy List containe no Admiral of that name. Captain Erskine, of the 
Orion line-of-battle ship, bas probably looked into that port. At any 
rate we do not anticipate any coup d’etat in ‘hat quarter. 


eae 


The New York Yaeht Club at New Bedford. 
There has been a change of locality this year forthe second Club Match, the 
old established claim of Newport having been set aside in favour of New Bed- 
ford. This variation of the annual programme is a decided improvement. One 
object of the yachtsmen is to stimulate the taste for this manly amusement, 
and exeite a spirit of emulation amongst those who are interested in marine 








be glad to see this Mificulty removed. by the adoption fof that broader 


pursuits. This cannot be better effected than by (carrying from port to pert, 
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season after season, the attraction that a Regatta offers, and to keeping a wide | 
range of country alive to the enjoyment and advantages that result from it. 


this purpose, along the Sound ard the Bastern coast. 


The event came off, with fine weather and a splendid breeze, on Friday of | ge by > and representing the note to be about racing matters, ‘‘ scratches ,”” 
. , up. 
last week, and gave unbounded delight to the townsfolk of New Bedford and | bout ap a picking up the fragments, gets ber maid to put them together and 


the inhabitants of the surrounding district. The clab as usual gave three 
prizes—pieces of plate valued at $100 each—for three several classes of vessels. 
These were classified as at the first Regatta of the season, described at the time 

in our columns—that is to say, not according to their registered tonnage, but 
according to their actual epread of canvas. This bold innovation upon tke 
troublesome old role works, we believe, so as to give general satisfaction, 
gave to those who formerly profited by queer discrepancies in form and build. 
Five yachts were entered in the first list, the schooners Haze, Favorua, and 
Twilight, and the sloops Julia and Widgeon ; three in the second, the Phila- 
delphia schooner America, and the sloops Una and Sea Drift ; two in the 
third, the sloops Richmond and L’ Esperance, the latter now owned by Mr. 
Crawford Allen of Providence. Amongst these, the Sea Drift is a stranger to 
us ; and the Fuvorita is a superb new vessel of 140 tons register, built at New 
Haven, and the property of ex-Mayor Kingsland. Of the America and the 
Richmond, then new to the Club, we had occasion to speak highly in June. 
The pair now carried off the second and third prizes, the first one being again 
appropriated by that very perfect craft the Julia, which seems to be in a fair way 
to take the place long held by ex-Commodore Stevens’s Maria. Without, how- 
ever, following at this late date all the ins and outa of the match, there are two 
or three incidents and casualties connected more or less with the result, and cer- 
tainly adding to the excitement, which should not be omitted. Thus for in- 
stance, Commodore Edgar’s Widgeon was not in exact trim for the day. She 
had been partially disabled by accident on the run down from Newport to 
New Bedford, and was only entered for the purpose of increasing the sport. 

The Haze, at a critical period of the race, parted her fore sheet. The Fuvo- 
rita split her jib. The Richmond carried away her jib-halyards, though the 
incidental delay did not throw her out of her chance. On the whole there was 
no lack of episodes. 

Long continued and increasing success therefore to the New York Yacht 
Club! It flourishes, and decidedly bas a beneficial tendency. All the twaddle | 
that here and there finds its way into print, regarding its exclusive tone, is | 
not worth a moment’s consideration. It is open to all owners of yachts, though 
the gentlemen, who manage it with great credit to themselves and great advan- 
tage to the science of marine architecture, are not over-anxious to admit Tom, 
Dick, and Harry—not yacht-owners—to the privilege of membership. 

Before we conclude the brief notice of an event that has been lengthily and 
ably chronicled by the press generally, there is one point on which we desire 
to say aword. It has reference to future matches on New York waters ; and 
we allade to it now, because there may not be another suitable opportunity. It 
is on the subject of centre-board vessels, of which we think that owners of 
yachts of deep draught are sometimes unreasonably jealous. On the relative 
advantages and otherwise of this mode of build—so peculiar to this 
country—we are not about to dilate ; bat surely every man has a right 
thereupon to follow his owao predilections. One model may suit best 
for a run hence to Albany, and the other for a voyage round the Bermu- 

das. A facility in the one for skimming off before the wind may be 
counterbalanced by stability in the other. No matter; that is not the 
question. What we would with all deference submit, applies to the course 
here sailed over, and not to this or that build. Let the merits of each be 
tested over and over again ; but let them be tested where there is sufficient 
depth of water for each to sail and maneuvre. Now it is notorious that over 
a long reach in the ordinary New York course, the shallow water affords the 
centre-board boats a decided advantage. Is this fair? Is it not in fact making 
a short cut for certain parties, equivalent to laying out ¢wo courses? This 
must naturally occur to some extent in any river or harbour, we know very 
well ; but ought not the Committee of Management so to regulate their order 
of sailing, that there should be as little as possible of this sort of gain? Is it 
so in our yearly Regatta? We submit the matter to the consideration of those 
most interested. If there be any point in our remarks, a remedy may easily 


be fourd. 


a 


yauste. 


There is a complete stegtiation here in the department of Masic ; nor do we 
find in Buropean journals any notices that would be worth extracting. Jo- 
hanna Wagner has appeared in Tancredi, and has sustained herself—which is 
not saying much for her success. Madame Bosio seems to be winning her way 
to a high place in London. 

Perhaps to some of our readers the subjoined remarks on a prime favourite 
here may be acceptable. They come from a London source. 


The friends of Madame Jenny Lind have been computing how much she has 
amassed during the present season. The result is so enormous that I should 
hesitate to mention it unless it had been accompanied with details which ap- 

to bear the stamp of authenticity. Madame Lind bas thus, I am assured, 
netted a sum of eighty thousand peunds daring her farewell London and pro- 
vincial season. The only musician whose concerts at all approached those of 
Jenny Lind, in point of popalarity and profit, was Paganini. The great Ita- 
lian violinist made fifteen thousand pounds in one short season, and this was 
thought a monstrous sum to be made by one artist. Large asit is, the amount 
of eighty thousand pounds by no means represents the sums that have been 
aid by the British public for the pleasure of hearing the last strains of the 
Bwedish nightingale. The middlemen have — in between the public 
and the singer, and have netted thousands of poun , buying up wholesale 
the tickets for Madame Lind’s concerts, at the price fixed by the artists, and 
retailing them to the public at prices varying according to the demand. One 
music seller sent a clerk to Mr. Mitchell’s on the morning of the first issue of 
tickets, who bought one hundred, and tendered hard cash forthe amount. Af 
ter the music houses had bought up the tickets, the public presented them- 
selves pretty early in the morning, as they thought, at Mr. Mitchell’s, and 
were told the tickets were all sold. John Bull grumbled loudly at being Te- 
ferred to the middlemen, and said he did not mind how much profit the artiste 
made, but he did not see why he should pay Cramer and Beale three guineas 
for a ticket which Mr. Mitchell professed to sell for one guinea. But gramb- 
ling was useless. The sums made by the music ne may be conceived when 
I state that seven and eight guineas were paid for tickets to some of Madame 
Lind’s farewell concerts. I think I shall be within the mark if I assert that 
the sum paid by the public for the privilege of hearing the Lind during the 
season terminated is little short of £200,000. No one will envy the estima- 
ble an Ce lady the gains, large as they are, which she has acquired. The 
is that she has not herself received all that the public were willing to pay 
Prine delight which her genius has imparted. 
We have no comments to make. Our own opinion has been repeatedly ex- 
pressed, which is that the exorbitant terms paid to leadiog artista is fast tend- 


ing to the rain of Art. 





Drama. 


Tus Dramatic FunD AssocraTION.—A triple Benefit is arranged for this 
excellent Society, which is to take place on Monday evening. Perhaps it 
would be more correct to say that three several and distinct Benefits are an- 
nounced; all devotcd to the same good purpose. The Association iteelf gives a 
varied and attractive entertainment at the Academy of Music. Mr. Stuart, 
the temporary lessee of Wallack’s, devotes the proceeds of that same evening 
to the good cause. Mr. John Brougham, the new and successful lessee of the 
Bowery Theatre, adopts the same generous course. Let the play-goers rally ; and 
if troubled where to bestow a little spare coin and spare time, we advise them 


to make the round, and determine at which house the Spirit of Charity most | day morning, and proceeded down the lake-———Thbe Canadian Royal 


genially inepires her votaries. 


A New Taree Act CoMEDY at THE HAYMARKET.—Mr. P. Simpson’s new 
comedy of Second Love is at least up to the present standard of such novelties. 
It shows no depth of character, no subtle analysis of motives, none of the in- 
ner workings of the heart; but then it is amusing enough for modern audi- 
ences, and the dialogue is light enough to sory the spectator over a two hours’ 
sitting. Elinor Mowbray (Miss Reynolds), a blind orphan, is about to be mar- 
ried to Mr. Weldon 


id (Mr. Buckstoae), 


wants as sbe would for her 


t is the real heir of the uncle’s pro 


: from this young lady is intercepted by Hawburk (Mr. Crompton)—for notes 
We need not point out to our travelled readers the several admirable sites f0¥ | siways a futeveapted tn the alage—{alle into Eimor’s bands, and she gives 


Mr. Howe), who passes as an artist, but is in reality 
Captain Dangerfield, Elinor’s cousin, whose large fortune has tempted him to | Trade, England, and directing the same to be properly framed and placed 
is chance against her ney ee But Elinor has another cousin, Ra/ph | in the Executive mansion. It was painted either by Van Dyke or Sir Pe- 
B a blunt kind-hearted fellow, who follows her about | ter Lely.——Dr. Livingston, one of the many famous African travellers, 
so devotedly, that she nicknames him “ Fido,” and whistles for him when che 
i t dog. The Captain bet ome suspicion 
rty whic inor enjoys, r 
perk dn les are removed by a copy of the original ecumeet. fe reward | MeClune, Second Master commanding, and four seamen belonging to 
Tharnhill’s i eeehoae Elinor, never suspecting his love, promises to find a| H.M.S. Castor, have been drowned at Quillimaine.—Lady Byron, the wi- 
nice wife for him in Mildred Vernon (Miss Oliver), wie je eapocies *. a visit. | dow ofthe great poet, is yet alive and hearty. She has recently purchased 
under Dis assumed Dame, 


In the second act, Elinor Mowbray is in London, bat a prey to jealousy, for 
suspects the connexion between Dengerfeld and Miss Vernon. A note 


it to Thornhill to read. He discovers the treachery of his rival, but will not 
Miss Mowbray is not to be deceived so easily, but searching 


read them to her. Her lover’s baseneas is discovered, and Elinor, instead of 
storming at him and rejecting him, as most young ladies do in novels and plays, 
merely defers the wedding for two months, and appoints a grand meeting of 
all parties at her villa on the Lakes at the end of that period. j 

e two months are passed, and the third act opens with a curious scene, 
where Captain Dangerfield answers Miss M ’s questions in such a 
manner that the mill apply to Mildred Vernon, who is also present. As soon 
as Ral, Thornhill is left alone with the Captain, there is a stormy scene, as 
might be expected, terminating in a duel, as also might be expected to al 
tols are always at band on the stage). Serteneiey, the duel is a blood 
one, Hawbuck having interrupted it most provek ngly. When Sag oare, 
sound in wind and limb, Llinor asks for the copy of the will, which 

reads after some hesitation. She charges him with falsifying it, aud when he 
reads again the very same words, she points to the place where the words 
“ Ralph Thornhill” and not “ Elinor Mowbray” are written. Of course, there 
is the usual amount of consternation, but the explanation is simple. During her 
two months’ absence, Elinor had unde é@ an operation, which had restored 
her sight. She had thus been able to see the Captain’s treachery and Thorn- 
hilf's honesty. In return she rewards the latter with her hand, and in a “ tag,” 
introduced solely to justify the title of the play, she moralises to her friend 
Mildred that ‘‘ second love may frequently prove more truly lasting and happy 
than the first slight fancy.” 

We have little room to speak of the acting. Miss Reynolds had studied her 
part with care, but i the mere grace of her acting, there was little indi- 
cative of the blind girl. She may console herself that greater artists have 
failed in such characters. Mr. Crompton’s Hawbuck was admirably played ; 
and despite the opinions of some critics we think Mr. Buckstone’s part was a 
success. His tendency to bufoonery was kept down, and the better portion of 
his talents was thus allowed fuller scope. He was a rough sound-hearted 
gentleman, who could yield to the tenderer emotions witbout running into ex- 
travagance. 

The above is from one of the London weeklies. The Times says: 

Second Love is announced as an “‘ original” comedy, and we can certainly 
trace no resemblance in it to anything we have seen before. Not that the plot 
presents any striking novelty, either of character or incident; but that it is 
conducted in a very peculiar manner. 


——— 


FACTS AND FANCIES. 


Thackeray has commenced writing a new tale; Tennyson & Browning 
are on the point of publishing new poems.—The officers now serving, 
or who have served, in the Brigade of Guards purpose erecting a mo- 
nument in memory of the officers and men of the Brigade who fell 
in the late war. The Duke of Cambridge presided at the first meeting 
on the sabject.—- A bold and fvolish fellow, named Jackson, recently 
swam the Niagara River, between the Falls and the Suepension Bridge. 
——General Williams’s visit to Nova Scotia is now said to be all moon- 
shine.——On the 20:b ult., at Brussels, the Earl of Westmoreland, Envo 
Extraordinary of the Queen, presented a letter to King Leopold, in whic 
Her Britannic M-jesty congratulates the King on the twenty-fifth anniver- 
eary ot his accession to the throne, General Sir George Brown is about 
to take up his resideuce at Bishopmill, Elgio. The house is a family resi- 
dence, and was built by the general’s father, Provost Brown, of Elgin. —— 
Scroope Davies called some person who had a habit of puffiing out his 
cheeks when he epoke, and was not remarkable for veracity. ‘“* The o- 
lian Lyre.””——Near Birmingham, works have been recently started for 
the mavufacture of architectural decorations in the basalt, by melting 
and casting in hot moulds. The products are very firm and beaatiful, 
and are assumed to be very durable-——The late heroic Sir Charles Na- 
pier wrote very beautifully and touchingly to a lady, upon the eve of 
his great victory at Meanece: “If I survive I shall soon be with those I 
love; if I fall, I shall be with those I have loved!’”’——The Sta- 
dents at Heidelberg have, of late, been extremely riotous. The civil 
and military power have however disarmed them.——Tom Moore 
mentions Plunkett’s joke, on some one saying “Well, you see ——’s 
predictions bave come true.” ‘ Indeed,” said Plunkett, “I always 
knew he was a bore, but I didn’t know he was an augur.”——Dr. Wm. 
Russell, the London Times’ Crimean correspondent, is to represent that 
journal at the Czar’s coronation at Moscow.—Miss Catherine Hayes is 
on her way home from Australia, having made large gains there——A 
splendid war ship, the Peiraguassa, has been built in England, for the 
Brazilian government. She is to mount 68 and 32 pounder gunoa—— 
Mr. P. A. Hargous, the holder of the Garay grant of right of way through 
Mexico, has published a letter denouncing the Tehuantepec route. 
states that the scheme for the latter is illusory, and undertaken without 
means.———Mr. Brache, of the mineralogical school of Prussia, has pub- 
lished, at Melbourne, tbe result of an inquiry as to the quality and extent 
of the gold fields in Ca!ifornia and Australia, with both of which he is 
acquainted. He considers the Victoria gold fields at least twice as rich 
as those of California, and still more inexhaustible——Advices from the 
Cape of Good Hope to the 27th of May, do not make any allusion to dis- 
turbances on the frontier. The Graham Town papers annousce the death 
of Dr. Armstrong, the Anglican bishop of that city. The reverend pre- 
late was universally respected.—-The Prince Imperial of France has been 
declared a citizen of the Basque Provinces, his mother being a Spaniard. 
Is it hoped that he will some day wear the Spanish crown ?—— 
The City of London has presented a sword, costing one hundred pie, 
to General Williams.——The Queen reviewed 20,000 troops at Aldershott 
camp, on the 3let ult——A gold chronometer, presented by the Presi- 
dent of the United States to Captain Clarke, of the ship Bacchola, for 
baving rescued the crew of the American ship May Flower, was delivered 
by the Marine Board of Liverpool on the 30th ult.——A Liverpool jury 
has given a verdict of manslaughter against ‘the mate and pilot of the 
steamship Excelsior, in their recent fatal collision with the steamer Mail. 
——The citizens of Sheffield have been giving a grand banquet to Lord 
Cardigan and the 4th Dragoon Guards.——Sir Henry Bulwer, long re- 
ported to be at Constantinople, only reached Paris on his way to the 
Priacipalities, on the 30th ult.——General Codrington arrived in Lon- 
don on the 2ad inst—-—M. Dapin, the octogenarian weathercock of 
French politics, and lately the advocate of the Orleans family, is said to 
be negotiating his adherence to the fortunes of the Empire——A line of 
auxiliary screw-propellers has been organised for service direct between 
the rivers Thames and St. Lawrence. nodon and Montreal are the ports 
of arrival and departure—-—A new company called the London Discount 
Company isannounced. Additional undertakings of a similar character 
are aleo talked of; among them one to be called the London and Lanca- 
ehire.——According to the new British Joint Stock Companies bill, any 
body of persous exceeding six can now constitute themselves into an in- 
corporated company with limited liability, by the adoption of very sim- 
ple and inexpensive proceedings——The Sultan has remitted through 
the Ottoman Bank the sum of £1,060 as a contribution to the Nightingale 
Fand.——Mr. Crampton is now on a visit to his father, Sir Philip Cramp- 
ton, in Dublia.——A fearful earthquake took place on the 2nd of March, 
at the Moluccas Islands. Twenty-eight hundred lives were lost.—— 
Count Rossi is spending the summer at Wilhelmsbad with his family. 
‘* His eldest daughter,” says the 4ugsburg Gazette, “ inherits the talents 
and charms of her mother; she is Henriette Sontag at eighteen.’”——Mr, 
Smith O’Brien positively and wisely declines all political revival—_—A 
marriage is arraoged and will shortly take place between Lord Raglan 
aud Lady Georgiana Lygon, daughter of Lieut..Gen. the Ear} of Beau 
champ._-— A marriage is also on the tapis between the Hon. and Rev. 
Gerald Wellesley, Dean of Windsor, and the Hon. Miss Montagu, daugh- 
ter of Maj-Gen. Lord Rokeby.——Madame Vestris, we are sorry to hear, 
lies in a etate which leaves very little hope of ber recovery.——The 
Evangelical Alliance is to hold its conference this year in Glasgow, com- 
menacing on the 20th August. Lord Benholme is to preside at one of the 
meetings.——A fleet of ten yachts left Toronto on Monday for a cruise 
on Lake Ontario. They reached the mouth of Genesee river early Tues- 





Mail Steamship 4ng/o Saxen, Capt, McMaster, made her last run from 
Liverpool to Quebec, in 10 days, l4houre. Bravo!——Capt. Sherrard 
Osborne, of Arctic celebrity, and since actively engaged in the Sea of 
Azof, has written to the Times contradicting the Russian reports of slight 
damage done to Arabat Fort, and pointing obt the pains taken by the 
Muscovites to give false impressions of that locality ——A joint Resolu- 
‘tion bas been passed in the Senate at Washington, accepting a portrait of 
John Hampden, presented by John McGregor, Secretary of the Board of 


has crossed the African continent from Angola to the neighbourhood of 
Quillimaine, on the Mozambique Channel.——Lieut. Woodruff, R.M., Mr. 


the residence of the late poet Rogers, in London.——The inhabitants of 


e833 | deceased; for Nottingham, Charles Paget, of Raddin 


have been endeavouring by force of barricades to confine the inmates 
there-of clorely. The war varies in fortune. The latest news is that the 
barricades have been demolished. 





Appointments. 


H. R. H. the Duke of Cambridge is inducted a Privy Councillor.—We have 
much pleasore in announcing (says a late number of the T¥mes) that it is Her 
Majesty’s gracious intention to elevate the Right Hon. Edward Btratt, late 
M.P. for Nottingham, to the Peerage, with the title of Lord Belper—a name 
which will ever be identified with the manufacturing industry of the country, 
as well as with the family of the right hon. gentleman, by whose enterprise it 
was first raised to importance.—The Rev. R. BE. Hughes, M.A., Fellow and Tu- 
tor of Magdalen College, Cambridge, to be one of H. M.’s Assistant Inspectors 
of Bchools,—Elected to Parliament, for Dorset County, H. Gerard Sturt, of 
Critchell, in the said county, Esq., in the room of the — Hon. G. Bankes, 

n Grange, in the county 
oom. Eeq., in the room of the Right Hon. Edward Stratt, now Lord 

per. 


Ovituacy. 


At Londonderry, Ireland, Lieut-Col. Chetham, late of the 6lst Regi. 
At Key West, much regretted, Brevet-Major Wm. D. Fraser, of the U. S. Corps 
of Engineers, who fell a victim to the yellow fever now prevalent there, after 
an illness of Jess than four days.—Three esteemed Members of the New York 
Bar have died within a few days, namely, Messrs. Thomas Fessenden and Cor- 
nelius Bogert, aged 67 and 81 respectively, and Mr. J. J. Ring, aged 40. The 
latter died quite suddenly at Newport.—At Graham’s-town, South Africa, 
John Armstrong, D.D., Lord Bishop of Graham’s town, eldest son of the late 
Dr. Armstrong.—-At Newport, Isle of Wight, W. Firebrace, Esq., late Major 
H. M.’s 58th Regt.— At ee Northamptonshire, Lady Knightley, in the 
76th year of her age.—George Walker, Esq., of Killingbeck Lodge, near Leede, 
in the county of York, aged 75.—G. Bryson Clarke, sq, of Monton Honse, 
Greenheys, near Manchester. 


Arup. 


Tae Very Larest Review at ALpeRsHoTr.—* * * * Her Ma- 
jesty came upon the ground in an open pony carriage precisely at four 
o’clock, and was received with a royal sulate from the artillery and the 
ueual honours. The Royal party then slowly drove along the lines of 
troops until the whole force bad been inspected. The different co 
then marched past. The cavalry and artillery came firet, then the Guards 
and the regiments of the line. Only three of the latter among the newly- 
arrived troops require special notice—the 42d Highlanders, 77th and 
88th regiments. The first named—the long famous “ fighting forty twa,” 
lost but few men in the East, and scarcely any from the casualties of war, 
for the events of {he campaign prevented their participating in any of the 
great struggles save the battle of the Alma. The regiment, therefore, is 
but little changed in material, and is still the best drilled and finest in our 
service. Their companies marched past ber Majesty with the evenness 
and solidity of little walls—not a man an iach before or bebind the pre- 
cise line. In executing this manceavre they excel in appearance and 
equal in discipline the famous marching of the household troops. The 
88th and 77.b suffered most reverely inthe late war, 75 per cent. of the 
number that left Eogland baving been killed or died of disease. At the 
battle of Inkermann, the 88th, out of 230 men in action, lost 117 men and 
officers killed and wounded—a greater loss in proportion to numbers than 
was sustained by any other corps on that bloody day. It was the bayo- 
net charge of the 77th and 88th tbat recaptured the two Eoglish guns, 
taken by the Russians. Both gallant corps marched well past the Qneen, 
and the latter regiment showed that it wants but little drill to make it, 
as of old, the famous Connaught Rangers, who, in every quarter of the 
world, have done more to uphold the reputation of the British arms than 
almost any other corps in the service. ; 

The Orleans Princes, De Joinville, D’Aumale, and De Nemours, arrived 
by an early train. (Great complaints are made of General Knollys’s lack 
of courtesy to reporters, and of consideration for the public. The people 
were kept at an absurd distance.) 


The 96th Regiment has embarked at Kiogstown, for Gibraltar. The 
96th only returned fifteen months ago from the Bast Indies, where it had 
been stationed in various quarters for sixteen years, during which period 
the corps had a large share of arduous service, and lost nearly haif ite 
number by contagious disease and the vicissitudes of the climate.—The 
80th Regiment, under the command of Lieut.-Col. Hutvhison, and nam- 
bering about 1.000 rank and file, embarked at Live i, for the Cape of 
Good Hope.—Lord Panmure has caused a Jetter to be written to Gene- 
ral Beatson, acquitting him of any intention of disobeying lawful orders 
in handing over his force to Genera! Vivian. The War Office, ia short, 
drops all proceedinge.— On the 29th ult. two of the five militia men who 
had been convicted on indictments arising out of the mutiny of the North 
Tipperary Militia were severally sentenced to fifteen years’ transporta- 
tion. The militiaman Buras, who had been previously found guilty of 
the murder of private Curley, of the 41st Regiment ot Foot, was sentenced 
to death ; but some hopes of mercy were extended to him.—The bark 
Wellington, arrived at Quebec on Sanday, brought out a detachment of 
the 9th regiment, consisting of four officere and 101 privates, and the 
wives of several officers, now in Canada. 


War-DepartTMent, Aveust 1.—8th Lt Drags; Lt Phillips to be Capt w-p, 
v the Hon 8 J G Calthorpe, Bvt Rank into Substantive; Cor and Adjt Harding 
to have rank Lt; Cor Harrison to be Lt w-p; Cor Baker permitted to ret by sale. 
10th Lt Drags; Lt Hatfield permitted to ret by sale. 12th Lt Drags; Captain 
Oakes to be Maj b-p, v Munre, who ret; Lt Baker to be Capt b-p, v Oakes; Cer 
Morant to be Lt b-p,v Baker. 8th Foot; Ens Longfield to be b-p, v_ Lilli- 
crap, who ret; A D Corfield, Gent, to be Ens b-p. 16th Ft; Assist-Surg Healey, 
from Staff, to be AssistSuarg, v Wishart, pro on Staff. 20th Ft; Lt Mason per 
mitted to ret by sale. 24th Ft; Lt Chichester, from 21st Ft, to be Lt, v White, 
app Paymr. 32d Ft; Ens Stabb to be Lt bp, v Primrose, who ret; W H 
Staddy, Gent, tobe Ens b-p. 46th Ft; Copt Milner, from 69th Ft; to be Capt, 
v the Hon W H Herbert who ex; Lt Cross permitted to ret by sale. 52d Ft; 
Ens Wilberforce, from 9th Ft; to be Ens w-p, v Burroughs, pro. 67th Ft; Ens 
Welland to be Lt bp, v D’Arcy, pro. 82d Ft; Ens Roberston superseded, being 
absent without leave. 83d Ft; Lt Beazley, from 3d W I Regt, to be Lt, v Nuny, 
app to 26th Ft. 88th Ft; Lt Evans to be Adjt, v Little, pro. 92d Fe; Lt Mac- 
Pp erson permitted to ret y bag! 95th Ft; Lt Brooke to be Capt w-p, v Hene- 
ey,ret from f-p. 2d WI Regt; Ens Lye to be Lt b-p, v Carter, who ret; H J 
Barker, Gent, to be Eos bp, v King, pro. 3d W I Regt; Lt Nayler, from h-p, 
63d Ft, to be Lt, v Beazley, app to 83d Ft; Ens Page to be Lt b-p,v Nayler, 
who ret; C F Lloyd, Gent, to be Ens b-p, v Green, pro in Ist WI Regt. Cey- 
lon Rifle Regt; Ens Staples to be Lt b-p, v Rutherford, pro. 

Hosprirat Sra¥rr.—To he Assist-Surg to the Forces; Assist-Sarg J P Street, 
M D, super in 39th Ft; H L Randell, super in 62d Ft; P J Hoey, super in 63¢ 
Ft, and several others. 

Unatracuen.—Lt Price, from lith Lt Drags, to be Capt bp, v Byt-Major 
Fenwick, who ret. 

Brevet.—Col J Mitchell to have loca! rank of Major-Gen at the Cape of 
Good Hope. = 

War-DepranTment, Juuy 29.—5th Drag Gds; Lt Montgomery to be Capt 
w-p, v Elliott, Bvt Rank into substantive. 7th Drag Gds; Cor Liseseeee, from 
11th Lt Drags, to be Cor w-p, v Fife, app to 10th Lt Drage; Assist'Surg Robo- 
tham, from Staff, to be Assist-Surg, v Liewelyn, pro en Staff, Lith Lt Drags; E 
Lawrence, Gent, to be Cor b-p, v Brooke, pro. 12th Lt D ; Lt Bond 
be Capt b-p, v Lennox, who ret; Cor Rintoul to be Lt b-p; EB Gower, Gent, to 
be Corb-p. 6th Ft; Ens Bolten to be Lt b-p, v Grogan, who ret; Irving 8 All- 
frey, Gent, tobe Ensb-p. 36th Ft; Ens Scarlett to be Lt w-p, v Mahon, dece 
69th Ft; Capt Biggs, from the 82d F't, to be Capt, v the Hon Alfred Bury, who 
ex. 72d Ft; Lt Campbell to be Cap b-p, v Atkinson, who ret. Slst Ft; Bins 
FitzRoy, from 54th Ft, to be Ens w-p. 82d Ft; Capt the Hon Alfred Bury, 
from 69th Ft, to be Capt, v Biggs, who ex. ‘ 


Unatraceep.— Byt-Major Elliot, 5th Drag Gds, to Sub Rank. 


Navp. 


H. M. S. Ma/acca has arrived at Portsmouth from Halifax, N, S.—The 
steam-frigate Tribune, 30, has left Portsmouth for the Australian station. 
—Mojestic, 81, after a slight refit, will go to the Mediterranean.—Commr. 
Hosken, of the troop-ship Belleisze, has been court-martialled for running 
his ship ashore in the Bosphorus. He was admonished to be more carefu! 
in fature. -_ 


APPOINTMENTS.—Vice-Adm Peter J Douglas, to the reserved h-p list, im 4 
oom of service pension, v Adm Glynn, deceased.—Commrs: M‘L B Co c 
c to Princess Royal; G A Phayre to Basilisk; J Corbett to Inflexitte; 
Fellowes to Cruiser; C T Lockie to Fury.—Lieuta: O J Wrey to Brilliant; A 
Buller to Royal Albert; H Berkeley to Princess Royal: G J Dall to Cruiser; 
E M Smith to Fury; A A Hanson to Infezible; 8 D ckens to oe 
Surgeons: R Beith, M D, to Misgard; SS D Wells to Brilliant; A eT A 
to Amethyst.— Paymasters: C J Webb to Fury; A W Chimmo to Cruiser; 
Rowe to Jnflexitve.—Chaplain: Rev G C Purchas to Edinburgh. 





Promorions.—Rear-Adm of the Red, R Wauchope, to be Vice-Adm “> 
Blue; Rear of the White, the Hon H J Rous to be Rear of the Red; Rear oo 
Blue, G W C Courtenay, to be Rear of the White.—Capts J M Laws, = oa 
ton Macnamara, to be Rear-Admis on the Reserved List; Capt _ } m4 4 
Lord George Paulet,C B,to be Rear-Adm of the Blue; Capt, J Harrison, on 








. This young lady immediately recognises Danger. 
and fall of the curtain leaves the spectators in a delightful state of snspense. 


Staten Island, who are near neighbours of the Quarantine establishment, 


the Ret List, to be a ret Rear Adm.—Commrs to be Capts: B Peirse, J 
Skene, and 8 S L Crofton. 
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New DBooks. 


Tue Sr. Lawrence anp THE Sacuenay. By Charies Sangster. 
Kingston. Creighton & Duff—Authors are scarce in Canada, and 
must therefore be treated with respect. Here and at home they literally 
beset us, spinning a volume out of one new thought, and u tale out of one 
single incident, so that it is the duty of critics to provide a remedy for 
the epidemic. 

But the facts being otherwise across the Border, we should bave been 
glad to hail this débutant as a new light. He is certainly something 
more than one of the mob of gentlemen who write with ease. He has 
read a great deal of poetry in his day, and evidently with discrimination ; 
and he knows the goéd from the bad. This however does not raise him 
to the dignity of a poet. Superior to a score of mere amateurs in verse, 
he writes well enough to write better; he bas a poetical mind, but no 
command of poetical diction. His best themes are buried in common- 
place phrases. He has a feeling for the picturesque in nature, and now 
and then a nice ear for melody. There are some pretty tarcs of sound 
in “ The Spirit of the Woods.” “A Poet’s Love” reminds us of Teany- 
son’s “ Locksley Hall ;’’ and “ The Death of the Old Year” of the Lau- 
reate’s poem of the same name. The firet half of each stanza is in the 
In- Memoriam measure, and out of keeping with the latter half. Besidee, 
it brings that wonderful dirge too pertinaciously back to remembrance. 
For instance : 

‘Thou broughtest joy, thou bro 
And there are h alive and dead ; 
Thou broughtest faults of heart and head, 
And yearnings purer than the snow,” 
Who can read that, and not think of Tennyson? So with the piece en- 
titled “ Pleasant Memories ;” it recalls the same poet’s “ Ode to Me- 
mory,” and ‘‘ Merman.” The material of the piece, however, is original 
and excellent. We quote below a favourable specimen of Mr. Sangster’s 
muse, and shall be glad to hear from him again. We would advise him, 
meanwhile, not to haunt too lovingly the footsteps ot his favourite 
models. 


htest woe, 


THE SPIRIT OF THE WOODS. 


Daringly wanders he 
Where no human foot intrades, 


Gently wanders he 
Where no human foot intrudes, 


Joyously, Recklessly, 
Fancy-iree, f Laughingiy, 
The Spirit of the Woods, The Spirit of the Woods. 
Singing through the trees, Up the snowy steep, 


Piaying with the breeze, To the topmost heap, 


Laughing at the seas As the bleak winds sweep 
As they roll, Down its sides ; 
With sullen roar, From the rocky height, 
To the shore, Through the stormy night, 
Rushing evermore | Laughing with delight, 
To their goal. ack he glides. 


Softly wanders he 


Recklessly wanders he 
Where no human foot intrudes, 


Where no human foot intrudes, 


More fancy-free Danntlessly, 
Than the sea. Fancy-free, « 
The Spirit of the Woods, The Spirit of the Woods. 
Up and down the hill, In the zephyr mild, 
By the leaping rill, Watching o’er the child, 
On towards the mill Lost in the wild, 
In the vale ; Lest it fear ; , 


Upwards through the sky, 
here he seems to die, 
Breathing forth a sigh 


In the lion’s den, 
In the marsh with the wren, 
Through the dismal fen 


To the gale. With the deer. 
Quietly wanders he Thus wanders he, eternally, 
Through the deep solitades ; Where no human foot intrudes, 
Who so free Playfully, 
There, as he, Fancy -free 
The Spirit of the Woods? The Spirit of the Woods. 
By the silent bower, bling anywhere, 
hen the heavens lour, Through the woodland air, 
Nestling in the flower, Distancing all care, 
Snog and warm ; | As he flies : 


Darting out again 


7 Like him, eternally, 
O’er the grassy plain, 


é | Pure thoughts wander free, 
With the merry rain Over earth and sea, 
Through the storm. To the skies. 

CONFIDENTIAL CORRESPONDENCE OF NAPOLEON AND JOSEPHINE #Hdé 
ted by John S. C. Abbott. New York. Mason Bros,—A collection of 
letters full of interest, as every thing must be that gives direct insight 
into the mind of a great man. Even the impertinences and prejudices of 
Mr. Abbott—who farms the big Bonaparte mine, to his own advantage, 
and the detriment of youthful readers—cannot detract from the satisfac- 
tion with which you find yourself face to face, as it were, with the Em- 
peror, and at liberty to judge of him for yourself. You turn with a sense 
of relief to his hand-writing, from the editor’s strained and out-of-place 
comments. You want to know what Napoleon felt and thought—not the 
manner in which a crazy or designing eulogist chooses to interpret his 
hero’s words and actions, or to interlard the narrative of them with ful- 
some flatteries cf Napoleon’s reigning nephew. 

The book—a well-printed duodecimo of 400 gages—is eked out with 
much extraneous matter, such as Napoleon’s Will, and sundry borrowings 
from the records of St. Helena ; nor is Josephine the sole correspondent. 
On the whole, however badly put together, it contains a considerable 
amount of matter that helps to élucidate the great problem of Napo- 
leon’s character, and will therefore be acceptable to those who do not 
chance to possess it in any other shape. 


Tue Art Journal. G. Virtue & Co.—The rolling away of month 
after month is marked by the regular delivery of this choice periodical. 
The best thing in the July number is the frontispiece, an engraving of 
Paul Potter’s “ Milking Time,” from a picture at Backiagham Palace. It 
has more of the landscape in it than one generally associates with the 
name of this artist, and is in truth a most clever and pleasant composi- 
tion. The other pitce de résistance is Ruben’s “Mary Anointing the 
Feet of Christ,” from the Queen’s gallery at Windsor—full of the power 
habitually displayed by that great master, but devoid of appropriate 
sentiment, and therefore grating upon the feelings with which one ima- 
gines that episode in the Saviour’s life. Perhaps in nothing is this work 
more remarkable than the distinctness of the Jewish physiognomy. 

As many persons in this country are incredulous about the durability 
of water-colours, we copy a letter on the subject, addreseed by Mr. H.C. 
Newton to the editor : 

Sir,—There is a remark in the Times newspaper of April 21st, tending 
to convey an erroneous impression as to the relative permanency of Works 
of Art executed in water-colours : in a criticism on the Exhibition of the 
New Society of Painters in Water-Colours, the following passage occurs : 
~—“‘ the ambitious artist will employ a more enduring vehicle,” by which 
the writer evidently means “ oil colour.” 

As an observation of this kind, if allowed to go uncontradicted, might 
have the effect of prolonging the existence of a now nearly exploded idea, 
that water-colour peiatings are less durable than those executed in oil, | 
trust that you will allow me, through the medium of your very influential 
Journal, to submit a few remarks for the purpose of showing that the 
Times’ critic is mistaken in this particular. 

That “the ambitious artist?’ may prefer oil-colour, I do not dispute ; 
but I venture to assert that it is not on account of superior permanency 
that oil-colour can claim to be preferred,—unless the term “ enduring” is 
mnres to signify that pictures painted in oil will bear a larger amount 
.— ueage than those painted on paper in water-colours, without 
thought unceanged that fs meant, (en enioalr tee ra ian ete 

en I su 
in fs vour tr mater-painting , t the advantages are greatly 
: methods, the colours employed are the i . 
tion of white lead, which ie neither necessary or anitasto to watery 
lour) ; the difference lies in the vehicle used ‘to convey the pigment and 
fix it on the ground. In water-painting, watery solotions of gum-arabic 


THe Alvion. 








or senegal are all that are necessary for that purpose, and for imparting 
transparency to shadow colours; in oil-painting, resinous matters, oils, 
&c., are used,—neither will impart durability to colours that are fugitive, 
or, in other words, liable to chemical decomposition by the action of light. 
Permanency depends on the judicious selection of such as are not likely 
to fade or “ fly,” as it is technicaliy called, and on securing the same in 
a vebicle not liable to discoloration by time. In the latter, gam has 
greatly the advantage over oil. 

It cannot be denied that oil colour has certain advantages over water- 
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tirely in a different style from their predecessors—a style borrowed in 
part from the commonplace platitudes of the majority whom they address. 
But, admitting these premises, we must dissent from the conclusions to 
which they lead. We cannot tolerate the idea of any limitation bein 

affixed to the number of speakers or the duration of speeches. Any pan 4 
limitation would be as dangerous in result as itis unconstitutional in de- 
sign. Parliament, ex vi termini, is the great palace and temple of free 
speech. So far as freedom of speech can be most fally and completely 
epjoyed without infringing on public order or decorum, so far it should 


‘colour ; there is a depth of shadow and a command over the material, to | be enjoyed in that assembly whose foundations are based on, and whose 


_ which water-colour has, as yet, no pretensions, and these qualities aloue 
would make oil colour a preferable vehicle for “ ambitious’ productions ; 
but in durability, as well as in light and erial effect, water-colour, as now 


| practised, confessedly stands pre-eminent. 


ble were substituted. The consequences are now apparent. 


duced. 


the vebicle has not pearcone fugitive colours from “ flying,’’ where rich 
glazings have vanished, leaving an under-tint sickly and impoverished ; 
at the same time a yellow hue has come over the whole pictare, caused 


an improper material, whether io oi! or in water, eatirely frustrate the 
original inteution of the painter. 


A History oF AMERICAN PRIVATEERS AND LETTERS OF-MaRque. By 
G. Coggeshall. New York, Evans.—Here is a curious book, as our 
readers will believe when we tell them that it seems to be the joint pro- 
duction of an old skipper and a bookseller’s hack. It smells of tar and 
of paste, and at once suggests a marlingspike and a pair of scissors. Con- 
taining some good yarns and good sailor-like feeling and vivacity, it ne- 
vertheless bears obvious traces of being a compilation, got up to sell dur- 
ing the present British-American “ difficulty.” 

erhaps the way to explain its concoction may be as follows :—Mr. 
Coggeshall, a fine old salt, etat seventy-two, has seen more than most 
people—has been abroad under canvas in “ the 1812”’—and has known 
personally many brave Yankee seamen of those days in the course of his 
adventures. He is naturally garrulous and intensely patriotic, and he 
has a turn for scribbling. The difficulty with England arises ; in ste 
another personage witb a sheaf of old newspapers and newspaper cuttings, 
and suggests to the old blue-jacket a nautical book to suit the day. Mr. 
Coggeshall turns his quid, and the discussion commencee. The skipper 
sees that privateers have never had justice done to them. Your regular 
naval heroes are sung, why not your irregular ones? They, too, “ brave 
the battle and the breeze,” and should have their share of honour. He 
and his colleagces go to work. The sailor tells stories. The compiler 
gets lists of captures and provides statistics. Between them is produced 
a book which contains a great deal of curious and interesting information 
—a book which you laugh at without despising it, and which you read 
without forgetting it. 

Of course, we must not criticiee Mr. Coggeshall with too much serious- 
ness and severity. We much fear that the world will persist in treating 
privateer’s men as being to Blake and Benbow what Claude Duval and 
Turpin are to Prince Rupert’s dragoons. Gallant men, no doubt, always 
—generous men occasionally—graceful men even sometimes—they may 
have been. But all these qualities have met in highwaymen, and are 
common to them with cavaliers, without admitting them to the same rank. 
It is a little ludicrous to be called on to admire the Saucy Jack, and 
then to see as herachievements a long jist of captured brigs and schooners 
laden with cotton, ironmongery, sugar, or barilla. To make such cap- 
tures was the main business of these heroes ; and if they fought well at 
times, we can give them the credit of strong hands an reckless heads, 
without ranking them with Nelson and Collingwood. 

We might, again, pluck a crow with our ekipper for his tone about the 
British. Here and there the honourable tradition which the American 
navy established for itself in the war so fills his memory as to disturb his 
judgment. He writes sometimes as if the wine he drank to the success 
of the Constitution frigate bad remained in his head for forty-four years. 
For instance, he says of our marines :—‘* The great portior of their duty 
is to protect the officers and watch the seamen, to prevent desertion ; con- 
sequently, they are generally despised and hated by the sailors.” Now, 
this every English seaman, of whatever rank, knows to be nonsense. And, 
as Mr. Coggeshall waives all the questions at iseue about the man-of-war 
actions—gives (when he gives any) just which ones he likes—shirks dif- 
ficult points—and boasts when he should argue—we are relieved from 
any necessity of historical discussion. Im the patriotic department, his 
colleague has evidently had an eye to the pot ; but Mr. Coggeshall has 
° many good points that we cannot find in our hearts to be severe with 

peg ak Ske 

The general reader will find some more matter in the way of interest- 
ing reading as good as thisin the book, though not much. The greater 
part of it comes under the head of ‘“ information,”—has been compiled 
for historical purposes,—but is not used with any historical genius or dis- 
crimination. It will be found useful, however, to the studeat of the time, 
—and now and then gives touches of that true and vivid interest which 
is awakened by stories of adventure. The most is made of what the pri- 
vateers did, for whole pages are filled with such items of capture as this: 
—‘ Three brigs, laden with lumber, taken by the John and released.”’— 
“ A schooner from Jamaica, with 160 puncheons of rum, prize to the 
John.” —*“ Brig James sent into Falmouth by the Bunker Hill.””—This 
is rather dull reading it must be confessed,—and if one did not laugh oc- 
casionally at the idea that such exploits are expected by the author to 
entitle their performers to a “‘ proud niche” in the “ temple of fame,” 
one would find the perusal tedious. We set down this detail to the gen- 
tleman with the scissors. 

It is worth the study of our seamen to observe how many privateers 
managed to get abroad during the American War, and do execution, in 
spite of our blockading squadrons. Qur author estimates the whole num- 
ber of privateers and letters-of marque at 250sail. Baltimore, so famous 


kept up her renown by the dmerica, 55 ; Salem, 40; Boston, 31 ; Charles- 
ton, 10,—one of which, the Saucy Jack, was very successful, and (as our 
honest and enthusiastic tar wonid no doubt put it) “ acquired immor- 
tal renown.” The schooner rig was the favourite rig apparently,—the 
pilot-boats appear in many cases to have been taken as the models for 
construction,—and the chief arm was “ Long Tom,” a big centre gun. 
All the features of these privateers improved during the war, and they 
seem to have been generally fast sailers and well and dasbingly handled. 


its own in nautical literature,—and is all the more curious, because in 
these times of steam and screws the kind of life which it depicts seems 
more and more to belong to the past.—London Atheneum. 





SHOULD SPEECHES IN PARLIAMENT BE LIMITED? 


The echeme embodied in the motion of Mr. Wilkinson for limiting the 
duration of Parliamentary epeeches has, we know, been favourably en- 
tertained by a large number of politicians for some time past. A great 
number of circumstances have conspired to give it a superficial appear- 
ance of plausibility. The actual business of the country has increased. 
Proposals for changes and reforms have increased in a still greater de- 
gree. Every body and every party have some grievance for which ‘‘ some- 
thing must be done.” The consequence ie, that among the crowd of sub- 
jects which press themselves on legislative attention during any one ses 
sion, a very mall proportion assume the definite form of legislative en- 
actments before its close. This isa subject of regret and lamentation. 
Action does not keep pace with speeches and expectationr. — This is not 
all. Among those who are most querulous on the proportion between 
| work and talk—as they distinguish the operations of Parliament—are 
persons who remember the old House of Commons in days before the Re- 
form Bill. In those days the few great men delivered speeches, the igno- 
bile vulgus gave silent voter. The converse ef the picture alarms the 
eulogists and memorialists of the past. They are shocked at the “ no- 
bodies” parodying the effects of the great speakers who are gone, and at 
more time being given to ordinary talk than was devoted to eloquence 
of the highest order ever known in the anoale of our Senate. 


There is certainly some truth in the aseertions thue made. There are 


far more subjects introduced to the notice of the House and more speeches 
allotted to their discussion, than correspond with the number of measures 
carried or evils remedied. True, also, that there is nothing like the elo- 
quence of former days heard in the House ; nothing which approaches to 
the ornate and polished copiousness of Canning, the wit of Sheridan, the 
magnificent declamation of Pitt. The best modern speakers speak en- 





Tbat many of the oldest works of the early water-colour masters have 
| sadly faded cannot be doubted ; but those were painted in the days when 
rap green, bices, Spanish-liquorice, tobacco-water, &c., were considered ‘ 
to be proper colours to be used in “ Water-colour Drawing,” as it was| passion of party, which can brook neither hostile 
then called ; but as watercolour Art and chemical science advanced hand 
in hand, such colours as these were cast aside, and better and more dura- 
Works exe- 
cuted in what might be termed “the moyen dge” of water-coloar Art are 
now looking as brilliant and clear as they did when they were first pro- 


On the other hand, oil pictures are to be found carrying evidence that 


by the discoloration of the oily vehicle employed. Thus may the use of 


for her beautifal clippers, supplied 58; New York, which so recently | J 


This book, with all its oddities of form and taste, deserves a place of | P°* 


moral inflaence is supported by, the openness and liberty of its discus- 
siovs. The day of monarchical menace and despotic interference is gone 
by. The idea of a Sovereign coming down to the House to arrest a vio 
lent orator, or of a powerful Minister suggesting his imprisonment, be- 
longs to an oge the historical traditions of which sound in our ears almost 
like fictions. But there are other influences not less fatal to Parliamen- 
tary usages than a despotic Sovereign or an arbitrary Minister. The blind 
ticism nor impartial 
inquiry—the fussy precipitation which is always burning to have “ some- 
thing done” without weighing the good and evil elements of the measure 
—the exacting intolerance of indolence which demands a practical eolu- 
tion witbout a logical examination or an argumentative analysis—all 
these may combine to reduce Parliament to the degradation of registering 
edicts without discussing projects, just as much as in former days a Star 
Chamber or a Bed of Justice did. And when we consider that with these 
inflaences is co-operating a love of bureaucratic establishments at least 
for the places which they create, the salaries which they dispense, and 
the adherents whom they provide for, we confess that we think the dan- 
gers of any such interference with the free speech of the representative 


cates for the despatch of public business. 


power of public opinion. Perhaps it would not be too much to say that 
England and the United States are the only two Governments which de- 
rive their hardy origin from exposure to those blasts of opinion which 


the difference between the two is this,—while the opinion which in the 
United States makes Presidents and determines the policy of their Ad- 
ministrations is the opinion of the most active leaders or the most self- 
interested game of the community, the opinion which in Eogland in- 
fluences a Ministry is one gradually compounded of many varied and sec- 
tional opinions—in their origin bostile and antagonistic, but, as reflection 
and discussion mould them, blended and fused into a temperate compro- 
mise or a ewes concordance. Such a result can only be the slow growth 
of time. In a state so composed as ours there is a vast gulf between 


ps | classes, sects, and occupations. Each bas bat an imperfect knowledge of 


the other ; while—in accordance with every known principle of buman 


the intervention which, without previous conference and mutual expla- 
nation, would be rightly deemed impertinent and obtrusive, is made use- 
ful and beneficial by a common examination and a prolonged discussion. 
Had any violent demagogue been armed with dictatorial powers, he 
would have quickly carried the Reform Bill, the Repeal of Catholic Disa- 
bilities, the Repeal of the Corn Laws, Law Reforms, Church Reforms, 
with a strong and heavy hand. He would have put down this oppres- 
sion and that wrong just as Louis Napoleon has put down insurrection at 
Lyons. But the temper of the English people would have tolerated this 
exhibition of a “strong Government” with far less equanimity than they 
tolerate the delay and the prolixity of their actual Legislature. And 
justly so; for they feel that the dignity and independence of a State de- 
pend less on any speeial acts of Government than on the influence which 
the whole body of the people exercises in framing those acts, and the ex- 
pression of opinion which elicits them. Some Governors of our Colonies 
occasionally force through their Councils bundles of ordinances utter] 
uncalled for by local circumstances, merely because they are wo ggeated 
by English legislation. These ordinances are from the moment they are 
assed a dead letter; and such would be the case with English acts of Par- 
iament if they were net thoroughly ventilated and sifted half-a-dozen 
times from the first moment of notice of their introduction to their last 
stage at the third reading. 

But it is said that the privileges of the House are sometimes perverted 
to the purpose of personal grievances. We know they are ; and we think 
that they should be. Where there is no other legal remedy, Parliament 
is the last resort for the oppressed and the injared subjects of the Crown. 
And it is well it should be so. There has been many an iastance of men 
failing to obtain redress before ordinary tribunals, and getting at least 
reparation of character by appeal to the House of Commons. There are 
things for which a man cannot be legally punished, but which he would 
tremble to hear proclaimed aloud to the assembled Commons. There are 
things for which a man cannot sue or punish a malignant and insidious 
foe, but for which the House of Commons will give him their sympathy and 
support. There are whole classes or professions of men who may be ma- 
ligned, misunderstood, and calumniated ; for them the House of mons 
is the sole Court Of final acquittance. And who would wish to see such a 
right abolished ? 

It is true that these privileges may be sometimes abused to the retar- 
dation of business and the injary of legislation ; but this cannot often 
happen. The remedy is with the House itself, that assembly whose col- 
lective judgment and good sense are 80 superior to the judgment and 
azense of any one able member on its benches. The House can suppress 
factious or t«dious discussion when it chooses. It can put down bores 
and it can silence impertinence. But we have ill read its character, an 
ill studied its proceedings, if it ever, through an impatience of tedious 
garrulity, or an impulse to “ get through business,” consents to put an 
undue restraint upon the liberty of debate, and follows the worst of those 
foreign precedents which we have alternatcly pitied and condemned, b; 
suppressing within its walls that legitimate circulation of opinion whie 
should be to it as the vital principle of existence, and the most precious 
guarantee for the preservation of national freedom.— Times, 








THE CALL FOR A LAST ARCTIC EXPEDITION. 
The subjoined remarks were made in the House of Lords, on Tharsday,. 
the 17th ult. 


Lord Wrottesley, in rising to ask, pursuant to notice, whether Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government bave returned any answer to a memorial addressed to. 
the First Lord of the Treasury on the subject of a further Arctic Expedi- 
tion, said, The noble earl who gave notice of his intention to ask the ques- 
tion which he was now about to address to Her Majesty’s Government 
was, unfortunately, obliged to absent himself through illness, and he had 
delegated his task to him (Lord Wrottesley.) He bad therefore to inquire 
whether Her Majesty’s Government had returned an answer to a memo- 
rial relative to a further Arctic expedition? He trusted be might be al- 
lowed to accompany this question with some remarks explanatory of the 
ition in which the whole matter now stood, the rather that much mis- 
conception prevailed upon the eubject, 

The tale of Arctic search and Arotic suffering was indeed a melancholy 
one, and awakened so many ead and painful recollections that he greatly 
feared lest in his sympathy for the sufferers he might exaggerate the me- 
rits of the case he bad undertaken to plead. He should much regret such 
a result, for he was well aware that in taking this course he was incur- 
ring a grave responsibility. Through eight long, dreary years the rela- 
tives and friends of those gallant men who had served their country only 
too well anxiously awaited, and awaited in vain, some tidings of their 
fate. During the first part of that distressing period they expected with 
each returning summer or autumn to welcome those adventurous sea- 
men returning home in triumph from a successful enterprise, crowned 
with civic laurels, and about to reap the well-earned reward of their me- 
ritorious exertions. During the latter part of that period they hoped to 
receive some intelligence which might enlighten them as to the manner 
and the circumstances under which the little band of heroes had breathed 
their last, perhaps after much sufferiag, removed, very far removed, from 
their cherished homes. Those who had experienced the misery of thus 
losing those who were near and dear to them in /oreiga lands, where the 
details of the calamity were necessarily imperfectly known, would remem- 
ber how anxiously we desired to know all the particulars of the mournful 
event—the how, the when, and the where—each additional fact when 
learnt added acutely to the sorrow ; and yet there was a continual cray- 
ing to know more and more ; a thirst that could not be allayed. But in 
the case to which he alluded, to fill up the measure of sorrow, we had to 
add the agonies of euspenee, since every day, every hour of each return- 
ing year might bring complete relief, or a confirmation of the worst anti- 
cipations. At last, in 1855, the crisis of the fate of these mariners ar- 
rived, and a cruel revelation was made, the particulars of which be should 
shortly detail : ‘ ? 

Their lordebips were aware that, commencing with the year 18438, se- 
vera! expeditione, both by land and sea, were, with laudable zeal, sent 
out by the Admiralty, and even by our brothers on the other side of the 
Atlantic, to endeavour to ascertain the fate of Franklin and his compan- 





ought not to be overlooked or underrated even by the stanchest advo- - 


No. England is one of the few countries in the world which owns the ; 


they meet instead of ehirking, encourage rather than deprecate. And , 


nature—each thinks it can improve, reform, or elevate the others. But . 
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ions. He would not weary their lordships with the details of these ex- tion of the event that has long been the talk of the country. The second | 


ploits anterior to 1855 ; suffice it to say that, by some cruel fatality, they 
seemed all to have proceeded in every direction but the right one. No- 


thing was ascertained beyond the discovery, in 1851, of the graves on | 
Beeehy 


Island, the only effect of which was to eend one of the best ap- 
pointed expeditions that ever left our shores in a wrong direction—to 
the north instead of to the south. He now came to the eventful year 1854, 
but before detailing the transactions of that year it was necessary, in or- 
der that their lordships might comprehend his deecription of them and his 
comments upon them, tbat he should explain a ey pmmee relative to 
the configuration of the north coast of America. Three great rivers fell 
iato the Polar Sea, flowing from the south. The Mackenzie River was 
that most to the west, the Coppermine River occupied the centre place, 
and the Great Fisb, or Back River (the mouth of which was the ecene of 
the events he was about to describe), flowing towards the north-east, oc- 
cupied the most eastern position of the three. The general trending of 
the north coast of America was west and east, but opposite to the Copper- 
mine River was situate, separated from the main by a narrow strait, a 
vast island Hip ria, ey h 20 degs. of longitude ; similarly, opposite 
to the mouth of the Back River there was on the west a comparatively 
small island, very imperfectly explored, called King William’s Land, and 
on the east there was a long tract of land extending 250 miles, consisting 
of @ — to the south and an island to the north. The peninsula 
and island were divided by a narrow strait, called after the gallant 
Frenchman who perished—Bellot’s Strait. The peninsula was called 
Bootbia, and the island was called North Somerset. Now, on each side 
of this long peninsula—and be begged their lordships particularly to at- 
tend to thie—there were two ficent inlets or arms of the sea, from 
100 to 250 miles broad, and running from north to south from Barrow’s 
Strait ; that to the west was called Peel Sound, and debouched on the 
soath into Victoria Strait, at the soutbern extremity of which lay Kiog 
William’s Land and the estuary of the Back River ; that to the east was 
called Prince Regent’s inlet, and it terminated in Bootbia Gulf. In the 
year 1854 the Hudson’s Bay Company sent before one of their most ia- 
telligent and adventurous Arctic travellers-to explore the west coast of 
Boothia Peninsula described, situated to the east of the Back estuary. 
When he arrived in Pelly Bay, which was near the bottom of Bootbia 
Galf, he obtained from various uimaux whom he encountered there 
certain particulars relative to the fate of Franklin aud his companions. 
The story was to the effect that about 1850 a party of about 40 gauat and 
starving men were seen dragging a boat over the ice to the north of King 
William’s Land, that they went down to the west coast of that island, and 
afterwards perished near a great river. Now, had not this story been 
confirmed by the circumstance that these uimaux we:e in poasession 
of various relics of the expedition, which Dr. Rae brought home, it would 
have been placed, as it well deserved to have been placed, on a par with 
various other falsehoods told by these Esquimaux during the progress of 
thie search. Not one of these Esquimaux who told the story had seen 
any of the 40 men. Dr, Rae was at one time within 50 miles of the scene 
ot the alleged catastrophe ; but, unbappily, though he bad ample means 
at his command he returned home without visiting it, resting satisfied 
with information obtained at third-hand from the Esquimaux, a deceitful 
race. Neither the Government nor public were satisfied, and it was an 
important point in the case that they were not satisfied. Another land 
expedition went out in 1855 under Anderson ; they descended the Back 
river but they could obtain no interpreter; they were only provided with 
birch bark canoes, too frail to live in the er sea ; and they were sup- 
rted by no ship laden with supplies and able to overawe the natives. 
They returned with more relics, but with no additional information of 
importance, except that these 40 men, with a large boat, had actually ar- 
rived within the estuary of the Back, and perished there. (There allu- 
sions to Dr. Rae are not justified by facts. Ed. .4/b.) 

Such was the present state of the question, and since that time the 
Admiralty had been in vain importuned to finish the good work they had 
begun. Another expedition was advocated, upon arguments which 
seemed unanswerable to himeelf and others. It was said that the clue 
was now found of which we had been so long in search ; that the danger 
was now slight, because the area of research was limited to a compara- 
tively emall district, situate between the 68th and 72d degrees of paral- 
le! of latitude, and the meridians of 95 and 100 degrees west, a region 
almoet wholly unexplored ; that even now, late as it was, a ship might 
be got ready by the middle of August, which might be directed to enter 
either Peel Svund or Prince Regent’s Ialet, according as the one or the 
other was most free from ice ; and after she had penetrated as far eouth 
as possible, walking parties might be detached from her to the scene of 
the catastrophe, distant probeoyy about 400 miles (and walks of 1,200 
miles had been made) ; or that if the approach from the west was pre- 
ferred, Captain Collinson had undertaken to take a ship within 150 miles 
of the spot by tbat route. It had been shown that only 40 men out of 
136 had been accounted for ; that as the settlements of the Esquimaux 
were certainly reached, as evidenced by their ion of the relics, some 
of the men so unaccounted for might yet be living domesticated among 
these tribes ; that nothing had been found but afew forks and spoons and 
other trifles ; that the boat party had not been traced back (o.the ships; 
that the ships had not been found; that they remained possibly intact, 
frozen up and abandoned near King William’s Island ; but that, even if 
broken up, inasmuch as by the invariable practice of Arctic voyagers 
journals and ecientific records were kept carefully in tin casea, then at 
least some portion of them might be discovered. 

it was a great mistake to suppose that the interests of science were ia 
no way concerned in sending out another expedition. In the first place, 
the ecene of the catastrophe had been scarcely at all explored, and in the 
next place, it was a great object to recover the magnetical records, for 
magnetica!l observations within the Arctic and Antartic circles were pe- 
culiarly valuable in reference to the theory of magnetism. Now, as a 
very perfect set of maguetical instruments was supplied to Sir Jobo 
Franklin’s expedition, and they were consigned to the charge of officers 
of high ecientific attainments, who received a special training ia their 
use, the observations made, therefore, were likely to be very valuable. 
Then, supposing such an expedition on other grounds to be deemed ex- 
pedient, what an opportunity it offered to some of those gallant members 
of the naval profession who had been out of employment by the war, and 
ene that the war had yielded such few opportunities of dis- 

inction. 

Jo conclusion, the noble lord said that a further expedition was recom 
mended in a temperate memorial, signed by influential and well-informed 
men of almost every grade and profession, and advocated by distinguished 
Arctic navigators, who eupported their opinions by facts aud reasouings 
which carried conviction bome to the minds of men accustomed to esti- 
mate the bearings of doubtful evidence,—that such an expedition would 
furnish employment for gallant officers; that it might lead to the reco- 
very of lost scientific records of great value ; that it might gratify the 
longiags of attached and mourning relatives, and especially of a widowed 
lady who had made great sacrifices on behalf of her heroic and lamented 
busband ; and, above all, that it would carry out to its legitimate solu- 
tion an important problem in which the honour of Eogland was largely 
concerned, and which had excited the curiosity aud interest of the whole 
civilized world. [Hear, hear.] 

Lord Stanley of Alderley said, although nothing was more nataral 
than that such should be the stroug desire of the friends of all engaged 
in the expedition, which reflected so much hovour upon the English 
name, and also of persons interested in the scientific results which might 
be expectes from the recovery of the documents supposed to have been 
left by that expedition, yet other considerations must be taken into ac- 
count before another Arctic Be pong was despatched. (Hear, hear.] 
His right hon. friend at the of the Admiralty was of opinion, that, 
at all events it was much too late to entertain hopes of organizing an ex- 
pedition thie season with any chance of succese. His right hon. friend 
was, however, a disposed to take into his most serious consideration 
in the recess whether it might be desirable to do so ; but he would sub- 
mit to the noble lord whether they ought to incur the responsibility of 
risking the lives of brave men for such an object. As loug as any hopes 
remained of rescuing our brave countrymen from those inhospitable re- 
gions many strong reasons might be urged for fitting out another expedi- 
tion ; but when the only object was the obtaining further details and in- 
formation, it was matter for grave consideration before the Government 
undertook such a responsibility. (Hear, hear.] 





BELGIUM REJOICING. 

Fetes and shows enter so much now-a-days into popular history, that 
the journalist is often called upon to record them. But the details soon 
become wearisome. We do not propose therefore to copy any accounts of 
the late rejoicings in Brussels, on occasionjof the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of King Leopold’s accession to the crown. Two paragraphs from corres- 
pondents’ letters speak of them however from a national point of view, 
ard are therefore worth extracting. The first was written in auticipa- 


is a graceful dismissal. 

Belgium has from the earliest times been celebrated for the epleudoar 
and frequency of her processious aud other public rejoicings—births, mar- 
riages, joyeuses entrées, and even funerals, every occasion, in short, that 
could possibly admit of a display of this kind, was always eagerly seized 
on and turned to account. From the 14th century, when (in 1355) Duke 
Wenceslas made his triumphal entry into Brabant, to the year 1767, when 
Ghent celebrated the 700th anniversary of St. Macarius, the memoirs of 
the time abound in details on this subject. The annual rejoicings at Lou- 
vain for the defeat of the Normans on the banks of the Dyle in 899, by 
Arnould, King of the Germans; the games of the Round Table, cele- 
brated by the guilds of Bruges, Tournay, and other towne, in the middle 
ages ; the magnificence dieplayed at the marriage of Obaries the Bold 
and Margaret of York, the obsequies of Charles V., the sumptuous recep- 
tion prepared for bis son, Philip IL, by the tows of Antwerp, io 1549, on 
which occasion 28 triumphal arches were erected, and the Prince’s cortége 
consisted of 4,000 citizens on foot, richly dressed, and 175 others mounted 
on splendidly caparisoned horees and clad in crimson velvet, and those in 
the same town in 1635, when the Cardinal Infant Ferdinand of Austria, 
brother of Philip 1V. of Spain, visited it, and which the illustrious Ra- 
bens did not disdain to enrich with his magvificent designs,—these and 
many others still live in the recollection of the people of Belgium, and 
form subjects of loving discussion among bookworme familiar with tLe 
departed glories of their country. No wonder, then, that with a proe- 
perity just as real if less showy than in her palmy days, the old taste 
should revive again in Belgium, aud each province seek to outvie the 
other in the splendour of its contribution to the general ensemble. Those 
of our readers who eaw the procession of allegorical triumphal cars in 
1848, and are told that those constructed for this more solemn occasion 
throw their predecessors completely into the shade, would, we sbould 
think, scarcely require any inducement to convince themselves by the 
testimony of their own eyes of tbe possibility of the thing. 

This morning the scene at the great railway station was most wonder- 
ful. All Belgium having been for three days compressed into one thick 
mase, was resolving iteelf into its pristine elements, and endless were the 
files of passengers and baggage that were disciplined into military order, 
to prevent a universal anarchy. How everybody got home is a problem 
that seems perfectly insolable. 

So ends the great holyday, duriog which a whole people determined to 
enjoy itself in one town for three consecutive days with scarcely an hour’s 
interruption—a holyday of which I have only described the. great na- 
tional features, omitting whole episodes of coucerts, flower shows, Fle- 
mish plays, poetical contests in French and Flemish, &c., which filled up 
the narrow interstices between the large shows. The old adage which 
declares that “ Christmas comes but oace a year”’ is intended to provoke 
an exaberance of jollity, and the cluims of a holyday that comes at the 
end of 25 yeare must be great indeed. This was thoroughly felt by the 
Belgians, and most fully were the claims satisfied. 

One word more before we take leave of this delightful féte. It was 
essentially a féte for the nation—for the whole mass of the people, as 
distinguished from any privileged clase. Every ceremony that was in 
any degree characteristic of the occasion took place in the open air, and 
could be seen gratis by all who did not mind a gentle squeeze, That the 
people might be accommodated, the Place St. Joseph became a room out 
of doors ; when the allegorical cavalcade passed, the police took care 
that the aristocrat, who bad five francs at command, should not allow 
his hired chair to impede the view of his less fortunate brother. When 
the principal boulevards were turoed ioto halls of light, the carriages 
were kept at a distance, and the poor man was allowed for ounce in his 
life to roam through a fantastic palace, far more glittering than the babi- 
tations of Royalty. 


Tue Kine or Ovpe; BLoop-suckers on THe Loox-our.—Wajib Ali 
Shab, quondam Kiog of Oude, is coming to England, with £200,000 in 
band, and £120,000 w year to spend amongst us. He bas but one pro- 
fessed object in coming—to reeover his throne, of which he has been de- 
prived by that base creature, the East India Company ; and if he should 
fail in obtaining from the august Queen of the British Empire a reversal 
of the detbroning decree-—if, as soon as he bas kissed her hand, she does 





not say to bim, * Rise, King of Oude, and retura to your dominions” — 
he contemplates, or otbera contemplate for him, a grand out-lay of casb, 
in order that what cannot be got in the one Oriental mode of begging, 
may be got by tke other Oriental mode of buying ; for the third mode, 
bowstringing, is not applicable to the case. These facts bave been an- 
nounced to the public, and they have created a great sensation, especially 
among those who see their way to a fulfilment of the Kiag’s desires. 

Our own “strictly private’ correspondence is unusually large this 
week in consequence. We hesitate, of course, to lay any of these letters 
before the public; still more to publish the conversations which we have 
been compelled to hold with excited visitors ; both delicacy and space 
forbid our giving any idea of the projects which have been born of the 
announcement. The landlords of hotels who have laid cut their capital 
with a special view to royal customers, are far more than could be sup- 
posed. One distinguished gentleman of thia clase testifies the magnifi- 
cence of his apartments by the “ little bill’? which be sent in some time 
since to a distinguished visitor who stopped a few hours ; and the grand 
total certainly shows that the intelligent and enterprising landlord does 
understand theee thing:—it is £3000. But in our day these masters of 
expenditure find many competitors, and we have only too many evidences 
that the Shah will find no difficulty in melting his gold, wherever he may 
seek his ease at his inn. y ’ if “ 

Several ladies and gentlemen have sent in their cards, understanding 
that the King of Oude is to be accompanied by a oumerous wife. These 
ladies offer to supply their Majesty, in the best style, yet in most cases on 
the lowest terms, with shawls, bonnets, dresses in the firat style of Paris 
—* Ici on parle Frangais’’—boots 4 la Parisienne, riding-habits, soap, 
globes, calisthenics, perfumery, Bibles at only one guinea, baths in the 
Eastern style, carriages of every description at per month, week, or day ; 
diouers in every style on the shortest notice, suppers, &c. ; furniture, 
marqueterie, mirrors in gilt frames ; wines, dentistry, excursion vans for 
Richmond, Hampton Court, Epping Forest, or any other of those delight- 
ful, &c.; engravings of every description ; circulating library, latest 
works, stationery, patent ramoveur, all kinds of baby linen, bottled ale 
and stout, “ funerals performed.” 

A gentleman in our own office, however, appears to us to take the most 
practical view of the subject. He says, that if the King wiil band him 
over his income, he will undertake, even at that limited amount, to show 
him all that is really worth seeing in London, including the Crystal Pa- 
lace, Madame Tussaud, Evans’s, the Royal Exchange, and the Depart- 
ment of Practical Art with the estate a ioudleaion Gore ; and to obtain 
all that the King can obtain during his residence in England, including 
motions in the House of Commons, public dioners, and private parties. 
He makea a distinct tender of that contract; and if at the end of the 
term his Majesty should be dissatisfied, our subordinate will be willing to 
return the King the remains of his fortune—if any—with scrupulous ex- 
actitude, and will even pay the passage home for the King and all his 
baggage on terms similar to those authorized by her Majesty’s Emigra- 
tion Commissioners. We recommend thia propoeal to the King, confident 
that he will find it in the end by far the most economical.—London 
paper, July 26. 

Scorcu Coast Derences.—-We are glad to aunounce that Government 
bas come to a definite resolution of establishing lines of defences along 
the north-east coast of Scotland in the first place, and prospectively on 
that of the west. On Satarday, Colonel Moodie, of the Royal Engineers, 
proceeded north to Kirkwall, accompanied by two assistants, with the 
view of selecting a site for the erection of a battery there. During the 
time the steamer lay in our bay Colonel Moodie landed here, and after 
examining the locality left instructions at the Harbour-office that the 
ground in the immediate neighbourhood of the Pilot’s lookout should not 
be permanently let, as it was to be chosen as the eite of a defence battery. 
In addition to these facte, we are in a position to state that it is intended 
by the Government to station a screw ship at Leith, for the drilling of 
the Royal Naval Coast Volunteers, together with a few gun-boats; and 
that there is every probability that the volunteers of the northern coun- 
ties will be called out for drill soon after the clore of the present herring 
fishing.—Vorthern ( Wick.) Ensign. 








Tus Harrow Scuoo. Vicrims or THE Wan.—The following is a list 
of those officers edueated at Harrow-Sehoo! who fell in the late war, and 
in whose memory a beautiful memorial aisle in the new chapel of the 
school, according to the design of Mr. Gilbert Scott, is on the point of 
being built :—Maj..Gen. Estcourt, Adjt.-Gen. of the Army in the East, 
died of cholera : Lieut.-Col. the Hon. Vesey Dawson, Coldstream Guards, 
fell at the battle of Inkermann ; Lieut. Col. Pattailo, C.B., 30th Regt., fell 
mortally wounded in the attack on the Redan, on the 8th of September ; 
Capt. Jolliffe, Coldstream Guards, died of cholera ; Capt. Lockwood, 8th 





Hussars, Aide-de-Camp to the Earl of Cardigan, feil in the battle of Bala- 
klava ; Capt. Sir R. Lydston Newman, Grenadier Guards. fell at the bat- 





tle of Inkermann ; Capt. Allix, lst (Royal) Regt. Aide-de-Camp to Gen. 


| Sit De Lacy Evans, fell at the battle of Inkermann; Capt. the Hon. OC. 


Wellbore Herbert Agar, 44th Regt., fell at the assault upon Sebastopol, 
on the 18th of June : Capt. Pecheil 17th Regt., fell in the trenches before 
Sebastopol : Capt. Lockhart, 41st Regt., fell in the advaneed trenches be- 
fore the Redan, on the 8th of September ; Lieut. Anstruther, 23rd Regt., 
fell in the battle of the Alma ; Lieut. the Hon. R. Annesley, 11th Hussars, 
died of cholera in the Black Sea ; Lieat. Dawson, Enniskillen Dragoons, 
died of fever in Balaklava Bay ; Lieut. Greviile, Coldstream Guards, fell 
at the battle of Inkermann ; Lieut. Clayton, 34th Regt., died in camp, of 
wounds received at the assault ou the Redan ou the 18th of June; Lieut. 
Ryder, Rifle Brigade, fell within the Redan in the assault of the 8th of 
September ; Cornet Montgomery, 13th Light Dragoons, fell at the battle 
of Balaklava ; Ensign Clutterbuck, 63d Regt., fell at the battle of Inker- 
mann; Lieut. Evans, 55th Regt. died from wounds received in the 
trenches before Sebastopol ; Lieut. Holden, 234 Welsh Fasileers, fell mor- 
tally wounded at the assault on the Redan, on the 8th of September ; 
Lieut. Percyvall Hart Dyke, Rifle Brigade, died ia Balaklava Harbour. 





Tae Sources or tHe Nite.—The Sardinian government has received 
a letter from M. Bran Rollet, vice-consal of Sardinia at Khartum, in 
Nubia, dated from the banks of the Misselad or Babr-el-Gazel, February 
1, in which he states that, after a month’s exploration, he had succeeded 
in reconnoitring the lake by which the waters of the Misselad, and the 
Mcdj or Loth communicate with those of the White Nile (Bahr-el-Abiad), 
and that having found the mouth of the Misselad, which flows into the 
lake, he had, uoder the escort of 23 Egyptian soldiers, penetrated the 
river, and had ascended it to the height of 40 leagues when he wrote. 
His intention was, be says, to go up the river as far as he possibly could, 
and he declares that from its width and depth, he bas no doubt it is “ the 
real Nile.” M. Brun Rollet’s opinion on euch a subject is, it is eaid, en- 
titled to great weight, inasmach as he bas made numerous excnrsions up 
both the Blue Nile (Bahr-el-Azzek) and the White Nile (Bahr-el-Abiad) 
From what the natives told him, it appears that the Mieselad in the rainy 
season, overflows and covers an immense extent of country. As far as he 
had gone, the vegetation of the bank was magnificent, and the reception 
given him by the natives, though not always favourable, was not hostile. 
—Galignani’s Messenger. 


JULLIEN 4S 4 Composer ov Worps not Set To Music.—At the private 
festivity that preceded the public opening of the Sarrey Gardens, Lon- 
don, the great Maestro is reported to have said that he intended to make 
the shilling concerts equal in every respect to the best Ancient Concerts 
—a Philharmonic class of concerts to be had ia Europe—and coatinued : 
—*‘ I would say— no—de programme shal! be arl good —de classique—de 
fin moosike. No. Arlways, from de time I give de farst concerte in Pa 
ris—it vas ven I vas seventeen—I put in de programme de fin—classique 
—moosike. Bat arlways, allso, de frivole—de populaire moosike. Some 
tings I have write good. But I write for de many—de frivole. De tri- 
vole make dem comb. Ven dey comb I give dem besser. I offair shin- 
sherbread, and ven dey comb I give dem r r-r-rost beef!” 





Tevesooric DETECTION or TulevEs.—For some time past the managers 
of the Glasgow and Renfrew Railway have been greatly annoyed by the 
mysterious disappearance of portions of merchandise, solid and liquid, 
entrusted to their care for conveyance to and from the Royal bargh. This 
was particularly the case with the spirits which were carried up and down 
the line, and the abstraction of a few bottles of the “ barley bree’’ from 
the puncheons was of almost daily occurrence. Every possible mancu- 
vre to entrap the mysterious spirit stealera was tried in vain, aad the ma- 
nager, Mr. Congleton, was almost on the point of despairing when he hit 
upon the following plan of detecting the guilty persons. Having pro- 
vided himselt with a good telescope, on Saturday afternoon he placed 
himeelf in such a position in the station house as to command a view of a 
large portion of the line. A train laden with barrels was on its way to 
Renfrew, and when a good way down, Mr. Congleton, through his glass, 
observed that the horse was pulled up, and the truck brought to a staod- 
still; a hole wag soon bored in the barrels, and about a gallon aad a half 
of whiskey abstracted. The train then resumed its progress, while the 
persons who were ia collusion with the driver proceeded to Paisley with 
their booty. Before entering the town they were met by the police, who 
were sent for in the interim, and taken intocastody. The prisoners have 
been committed for trial—Leeds Mercury. 

InGentous FLy-Trav.—Messrs. Wm. Jumper and Gilbert of this town, 
have brought out a patent Fly-trap, which is indeed one of the marvels 
of the day, and excites a very great amount of astonishment. Itisa 
wire box, at the bottom of which is a revolving cylinder on which the fly 
alights to secure the sugar ‘or molasses that he may fiad there. While 
thus luxuziatiog all unconscious of danger, he finds himself very sud- 
denly in a dark place, and on looking up he sees the light above him, 
and aecends to it. When there he fiads himself encaged in a little room, 
whose four sides are of wire, through whic’ he can look out, but canaot 
get out. In short, be is in limbo, and new companions in trouble arrive 
by each revolution of the wheel, uatil there is neither room for them to 
fly or stand, when they are all put over a flame of alcohol and thus dispos- 
ed of. These traps, having the machinery of a clock, of course cannot be 
“sold for a song,” Yet they are cheap for their value, for they will soon 
keep a house clear of flies —Wew Haven Palladium, 





Devinitions.— Take that comical defiaition blurted out by Dr. Currie 
(hot both by name and by nature) when teazed by a frivolous Blue to tell 
her the precise meaning of the word idea (about which she said she had 
been reading in some metaphysical work, but could not understand it). 
“ Idea, madam,” at last angrily exclaims Dr. Currie, “ Idea, madam, 
is the feminine of Idiot, and means a female fool.’’ The very counter- 
part in its way of Douglas Jerrold’s witty definition somewhere of Dog- 
matism—‘‘ Dogmatism? Dogmatism? Why, it’s of course Puppyism 
arrived at full maturity !’—Review eof Moore's Diary. 





Granp Fete or Raix.—A Director of one of the Garden Concerts in 
Berlin was so disgusted with the long continuance of rainy weather, that 
he at length got up the following programme. Granp Ferm or Rain: 
Programme of the concert : Overture, The Tempest ; cavatina, The Snow ; 
finale from The Lightning ; contradaase, Thunder, galope, an Avalanche, 
Mazurka, The Hail, etc., etc.” At the bottom of the poster might be 
read in large capitals: “ The honourable public are requested to provide 
themselves with umbrellas, overshoes, great coats, and muifers.” 





Powsr or Enpuring Cotp.—The mysteriou: compensation by which 
we adapt ourselves to the climate are more striking here than ia the 
Tropics. In the Polar zone the assault is immediate and sudden, and, 
unlike the insidious fatality of hot countries, produces its results rapidly. 
It requires hardly a single winter to tell who are to be the heat-making 
and acclimatized men. Petersen, for instance, who has resided for two 
years at Upernavich, seldom enters a room with a fire. Another of our 
party, George Riley, with a vigorous constitution, established habits of 
free exposure and active cheerful temperament, has so enured himself to 
the cold that he sleeps on our sledge journies without a blanket or any 
other covering than his walking suit, while the outside temperature is 
30° below zero.—Dr. Kane’s Journal. 





Tetanic Symptoms Cavsep sy Antimoxy.—Dr. Elliotson commuai- 
cates to the Medical Times two cases which have occurred withia his 
practice of tetanic symptoms arisiog from antimony. The patients were 
infants, the one fourteen, the other eight months old. - Alluding to the 
Rugely case, Dr. Elliotson remarks :—‘‘ Palmer’s course appears to have 
been simple enough—te attempt to murder Cooke by antimony, as he 
probably had murdered his other victims, and, not succeeding so soon 38 
he anxiously desired, to resort at the last moment to strychnine, with 
which also be failed, till on the Tuesday night he gave it again.” The 
nape that antimony was the least likely of any poison to excite 

icion. — 

7 or Worps.—An absurd blunder is related—in Tom 
Moore’s Diary—about John Kemble performing one night at some coun- 
try theatre one of his favourite parts, and being interrupted from time to 
time by the equalling of a child in one of the galleries—until at lengtd, 
angered by this rival performance, Kemble walked with solemn step . 
the front of the stage, and, addressing the audience in his most phy iy 
tone, said “ Ladies and gentlemen, unless the play is stopped, the chil 

cannot possibly go on!” 


Taxy Notice, Georce!—In the Grahamstown Journal, March 22, Maria 
Carrick, who puts “ her mark” to the notice, gives her husband, George 
Carrick, warning by advertisement, that “ if he does not send his address 
to his wife, or come to Grahamstown, within six weeks fcom that date, 
she is about to get married!" Whether George went or seat, or Maria 
got married, is more than we can say. 








Tux Bor Jones ; 1s Patace Parprecrions. —The “ Boy Jones,” who 
bas just turned up ‘again at Plymoath, was sent on beard a man-of-war,ia 
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contioual intrusions into Backingham Pa- 
lace. He was often in disgrace on board, bat while bis ship was off Atbens 
he had behaved well, and had leave to go on shore. He was not long 
there, however, before he was apprehended in King Otho’s Palace. 


the Mediterranean, after his 





Mr. Wetp’s New Racixo Yacut.—On Monday last the clipper yacht 
Lulworth, designed by Joseph Weld, Esq., of Lulworth Castle, was launch- 
ed from the building yard of Mr. George Inman, at Lymington. This 
truly beautiful vessel has been constructed under Mr. Weld’s immediate 
superintendence ; she is a trifle under 80 tons O. M., and is to be cutter 
(or, more technically, sloop) rigged, with a standing bowsprit, and laced 
foresail ; she was placed ander the shears immediately after the launch, 
and bad her mast shipped. It is expected that she will be under weigh 
within a week, to have her sailing qualities tested by Mr. Weld’s cham- 
pion yacht 4/arm. The class arrangements of the R. Y. 8. committee for 
the approaching regattas at Cowes exclude the J/arm and the Lulworth 
from competition for the squadron caps (except in a race allowing time 
for tonnage)—an bonour that is duly appreciated by the friends of the 
veteran champion of Eogland’s yacht flotilla. It is, however, very pro- 
bable, that opportunities will be afforded during this season to try the 
Lulworth’s sailing qualities with the best yachts of several clubs; she 
will be sailed by John Nicholls, the master of the 4/arm—an indispata- 
ble warranty that the crack yacht will be well handled. It has been in- 
timated that Mr. Weld will sail the Lu/worth with any yacht in the world 
not exceeding 80 tons.— Bell’s Life in London, July 27. 


Hrpgovs News.—The Calcutta Englishman is determined to frighten 
as out of our senses, It says, 

“ At Sreekond some 4,000 or 5,000 Santhals have collected for a re adjust- 
ment of their Jummahs; and the Amlah, to the detriment of all other business, 
are busy writing out new pottabs.” 

In utter terror and despair, we ask, whatis to bedone? What can we 
get, what shall we send, what can we do? What’s a jammab, what are 
amlabs, what are pottabs? Would the hangiog Mr. Vernon Smith be 
apy use asa preliminary measure? Do the people want fire engines, or 
subscriptions, or tracts? Let us know what to do—it is a shame to send 
such messages without a hiot of their meaning.—Punch. 





An Error my Two Praces—Look round our Government offices, and 
Fou will flad that the system of distribution is as follows :—Too much abi- 
ity is demanded for the small places, and for the large places generally 

too little. — Ibid. 

Tax Wisk or a Vereran.— Dash it, Sir ?” cried a poor old Major, on 

hearing the amouut of the retiring allowances of the Bishops of London 
and Durbom, “1 wish I were an officer on half pay in the Church Mili- 
tant.”—Jdid. 

A Musica, Compiiment.—A celebrated Musical Critic, who doesn’t 

often pay compliments, speaking of the great difficulties of the Violin 


says,‘ What with most players is only ‘ Science in Fun,’ becomes ‘ Sport 
i n Ernst.’ ’— Ibid. ‘ , 
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White to play and checkmate in five moves. 








SOLUTION TO PROBLEM NO. 397. 


White. Black 
Ll Rees toK 4 
2. KtoQ2. | K to Q4. 
3. P to + K tke Kt. 
4. BtoK 6. K to BE. 
5. Bto Q 5 checkma’‘e. 


To CoRRESPONDENTS.—J. A. P. Salem. Your Suicide will appear shortly if 
perfect-—S. L. We could not resist the temptation of giving immediate ubli 
gity to your exceedingly clever Problem, although we have several on hand. 
We are at all times happy to hear from you. Your brother’s views on the game 
by correspondence coincide with ours. 














SPRING AND SUMMER CLOTHING. 
Fr. DERBY & COMPANY, 
Merchant Tailors and Importers, 
12 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK, 
i b 
RR*QEATE 7 se Senaenannas re NSEAG Ls man, gals Zegna 
fined Styles and Selections of the eminent Makers and Designers from 
MESSRS, BARLOW, PAYNE & CO., 
GENERAL MERCHANTS AND COMMISSION AGENTS, 
COLEMAN STREET, 
LONDON, 
Combining the Useful with the Beautiful. 
ear THE GOODS FROM THIS HOUSE ARE TOO WELL KNOWN TO NEED AD- 
vertisement ; they have taken the lead of all others tor the lastten years. THE PRESENT SE- 
tse ae nam any previously imported. 
a” Hivery y tyle, Taste, and Make of Clothing and Furnishing Goods can 
soon at 12 PARK PLACE. 





FALL 1856. 
A. & G. A. ARNOUZ, 
DRAPERS § TAILORS, 303 BROADWAY, 


NVITE attention to their Stock of Goods for Gentlemen’s Wear. The reputation our honse 


has attained tor style and qualit 
one as Gl Gan ae aK, Sedan work is the surest guarantee we can offer our cusiom- 
Having pure the interest of our Uncle in the business, for so m 


~-y-- our Father, as well as ourselves, we enjoy all the facilities we had A ey 


4 before in connection 
The Goods for our Fall Stock wild be if possible richer an 
BR 


d firerthen ever. We bave paid 
great attention to their selection. OADWAY, Cor. DUANE sr 





THE LABORATORY OF FLOWERS. 


Flower, 


i 
Farms PIESSE & LUBIN, ba 
Nico, | PERFUMERY FACTORS, Mitcham, 
y. Surrey. 


Distillers of the Odour of Plants, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
Toilet Powders, Odorous Vinegars, Hiules and Pomatums, Cosmetiques Perfumed Soaps, 
Sachets, &c., &c. 
GEO. E. INGER & co., 
NO. 399 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
{By Appointment, } 
Sole Agents for the United States, 
am thems ihr Seemahtp Africa, ® specimed case of these choice and elegant Perfumes, 


Frangipanonian Eternal Perfame from the Hol Cit 
Bardia Nosegay, ‘Australian Watile, >” 
Royal Osborue Moss 
Florence Nightingale, Hangary Water, 

Nosegay, 


And @ variety of others equally recherché. 
PIESSE & LUBIN, London. 











CHAMPAGNE WINES. 
THE SUBSCRIBER OFFERS FOR SALE THE FOLLOWING WINES, WHICH WILL 
te foand equal to any imported, at their respective prices :-— 
FLEUR DB SILLERY, from Kossman & Co , of Avize. 
SILLERY, Premier Quali é, trom Canneanx & Co., of Rbeims. 
BILLER Y. (dey English Wine), from Canneaux & Vo., of Rheims. 
VIN DE BOUAY, irom Giesler & Uo., of Avize. 
VERZENAY, trom Moet & Uhandon, of Epernay. 
AY UOREMANT, trom Moet & Chandon, of Kpernay. 
Aleo a few cases of celebrated CABINET CHAMPAGNE, ard SPARKLING MOSELLE, 
unrivailed by any on sale in the market, irrespective of price. 
THOMAS McMULLEN, 44 Beaver Street, New York. 
DUNCAN, SHERMAN & COMPANY, 
BANKERS, 
CORNER OF PINE AND NASSAU STREETS, NEW 
Issue Circular Letters of Credit for Travellers, available in al) the 
Principal Cities of the World. 
ALSO 
Mercantile Crecits for RUROPE, &c., on Messrs. GEO. PEABODY & CO. 


YORE, 


ot London ; and 


for INDIA, CHINA, &c., on GEO, PKABOLY & UO., or on the ORIENLAL 
BANK CORPORATION, of Londos, having 
BRANCHES AND AGENCIES AT 
Canton, Shangha', Calcutta. Singapore. 
Hong Kong, Bombay, Madras 


Credits fur Australia on the Bank of New Suvuth Wales of London. 
BRANCHES AND AGENCIES AT 
MAITLAND AND N=WCASTLE,. 0 00cbe cece cc 6 eee mare 


RISER DWE OWE. .00s5.0rsdtcenead anediness e-naeusveredt Moreton Bay. 
VICTORIA BRANCAES - 
Melbourne. Geelong. Kyneton. 
CASTLEMAINE, 0 000 COS es bee ose 000 coe «eeee .. Mount Alexander 
BALARAT. 


BANOHURST AGENCY... .... ..- sc ccccceess b hod aaa ahedes Bendigo. 


ALSO, DRAFTS ON SAN FRANCISCO, 


BREWER & OCOALDWELL, 
20 Old Slip, corner Water Street, New York, 
Issue BaANk OF CHARLESTON Bills on the 
BANK OF LIVERPOOL, 


in sums of One Pound Sterling and upwards, payable at any of the Banksim EnGianp, Ire- 
LAND, SCOTLAND and WALES, 








COLLECTIONS IN THB BRITISH PROVINCES. 


ILLS AND NOTES PAYABLE IN CANADA, WHERE THE BANK OF BRITISH 
North America bas branches or agencies, and when Exchange is provided for, collected 
free of any cbarge whatever. 
When payable without Exchange, the charge will be uniformly +4 per cent. 
Drafts and credits granted, and bills purchased and collected on England, Ireland Scotland, 
the British Provinces, in North America and Australia. 


a ane 3 No. 29 William Street, New York. 





BROWN, BROTHERS & Co., 


NO. 59 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
Tasue Credits for TRAVELLERS, available in any part of the world. 


PROFESSIONAL NOTICE. 


EYE AND EAR.—DR. FRANCIS SALTER, MEMBER OF THE ROYAL COL 
lege of Surgeons, London, OUULIST and AURIST, operator on the Eye and Ear for 
Blindness, Deafness, and all detects of sight and hearing. 
Residence and Office, No. 16 Bond Street, New York. 
Dr. S«ler’s work on Diseases of the Eye ava Ear will be published in The Medical and Sur- 
gical Specialist, a specimen copy of which wi’) be sent to those who may desire informaticn. 
Consultation by letter with persons residing at a distance, and patieuts visited, when necessa- 
ry, at their homes, as heretofore. 


FREES CH INSTITUTE FOR YOUNG GENTLEMEN.-~—Commer- 
cial and Classical Boar ing and Day School, under the direetion of Prof. ELIE CHAR 
LIER of Pari*, No. 48 Eas. 24th Street, near Madison Park, will re-open on the lith of Sep- 

tember next.—German and Spanish Languages. 

KEFPERENCES —M M. R. W. Hows; T. W. Alsop ; Horatio Allen; S. H. Fester; Jas. 
G. King ; Uharles P. Leverich ; David O:yph&nt; and many others whose sons have been un- 
der my care durivg the past year. 

For fall particulars, testimonials, references, &c., prospectus to be had. 











EW FRENCH AND ENGLISH CLASSICAL AND COMMER- 
CLAL SsUBOOL.—MR. LOUIS ERNST, favourably known #s an able and faithful n- 
atructor, would respecttully announce that be proposes from the 8th of Sepiember next, to take 
cha ge of the Education of a few re'ect Boys at his own residence, with a view to combine, as 
far as praciic bie, the adventages of SCHOOL and HOME INSTRU CTION He will keep to 
toe same METHOD ot TEACHING and DISUIPLINE which be has bisherto pursued with 
eucce 6 as a Private Tutor in some cf the most distinguished families in this county. 
TERMS.—For Boa:d and Tuition, $8350 a-year. Day Scholars, $150a year. Primary Depart- 
ment, $75 a-year. 
For turth r particulars ea)] or address, LOUIS ERNST, 47 West Twenty Sixth Street, be- 
tween Broadway and Sixth Avenue, New York City. 








N BANGLISH LADY, recently from Londour and Paris expe- 
A rienced, talented and aceompite 5 wishes an £ ent a G . in a geutleman’s 
femily, or as PRINCIPAL MUSIC TEACHER in a first class Ladies’ Scheol he teaches 
thoroughly English, Freneh, Music, He ny LH Pencil Draw ng. Excellent references and 
testimonials. Address A.B. Z., Dwight’s Music Journa), 21 School Street, Boston 


MBS: MEARS’S French and English Boarding and Day School 
for YUUNG LADIES 20 and 32 West Fiftecnto Street, below Fifth Avenue, re-opens 
on THURSD <Y. September 4th. 

Mrs. M sy ast enlarge? her establishment by the acquisition of a portion ef the adjoin- 
ing honse. No 34, is enabled to accommodate eight boarding pupils in addiiion to her former 
limited number. 

Mrs, M. wil be at home to receive parents and gua:dians who may wish to confer with her, 
on and after September lst 








OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT.—To Mothers.—Sore Breasts are a 
sed drawback on the pleasures of maternity. This Vinument at once allay s the inflamma- 
tion and heals the excoriated nipple. It is equally prompt in its curative action upon erup- 
tions sores, whitlows, #nd all exiernal burte. Sold at the manufactories, No. 80 Maiden Lane, 
New York, and at No. 244 Strand, London, and by all druggists, at 25 cents, 6234 cents, and $1 
per pot. 
J & J. C. CONROY, 65 Fulton Street, N. ¥., Manufacturers 
e and Importers ot Fishing ‘Tackle end Fish-Hooks of ‘all kinds. The Gold Medal (he 
highest premium) was awarded to J. & J. C. C. at the last Fair, as manufacturers of the above 


aiticles —The Trade supplied. 
SY MMEK STOCK.—Our Large and Elegant Stock of Summer 
CLUTHING is now ready and on sale, ¢mbracing mauy specialities and styles to be 
found nowhere else, torming altogether the Jargest Stock of Desirable Summer Clothing we 
bave ever got up, at ve: y moderate but fixed prices. . DEVLIN & Cv., 
Nos. 258, 259 and 260 Broadway, corner of Warren Street. 


UWNE & HASBROUCK, Stationers’ Hall, Nos. 174 and 176 
Pearl St., N. ¥., Importers and Manufacturers, offer for sale at low cash piices 
every variety « f Account Books, Paper, Fancy and Staple me pes | ; Writing Papers, Notes, 
Drafts, Money and Shipping Receipis, Inkstands, Memorandom and Time Books, Pens, Pen- 

















cils, Siates, Pen-knives, Chess and Backeammon Boards, &c , ard all articles usually kept by 
thetrade. JUB PRINTING and LITHOGRAPHY executed at low rates, Cards, Circulars, 
Bili Heads, &c Country Merchants are invited to call. 

KTIFICIAL TEETH.—Dr. Levett, Dentist, respectfully calls 


the stienuon of tre public to the new method of removing teeth and roots,” without 
pain or danger to the nervous system, prepa’ atory to the insertion of ‘‘new ones,’’ the con- 
struction of which embracing all *‘ real’’ improvements of the day, being Dr. Levett’s special- 
ity. Estabiished 1535. No 12 Waverley Place, near Broadway. 


R* les, Gree 


SPBERRIES, Cherries, Green Peas-—Or any other Fruit or 
Vegetable, may be preserved in a perfectly fresh state by the nse of SPRATI’S Patent 

SELF.SWALING C 

company the Cans. Price for » 


ANS. Full directions for preserving all kinds of Fruits and Vegetables ac- 
Quarts $2 50 per doz. ; nalf-gallon, $3 60—N_&. Ail orders, by 
post or otherwise, promptly delivered free of expense, 'o any part ot 
WELLS & PROVOST, Proprietors, No. 331 Pear] Street, near Franklin Square. 


the City or Brooklyn 
MBROTYPES at BRADY’S, a wfegt and indellible picture 
y rreoty 











upon Glass, taken in one-fifth the time requir pes. Enamelied and 
sealed to resist the action of dampness. Durability warranted. Photographs in every style. 
in Oil and Water Colours. 


P™A*o8 AND MUSIC.--We learn that HORACE WATERS, of 
No. BROADWAY, NEW YORK, agent for the saie of many ofthe most celebrated 
makes of Pianos and Melodeons, is offering the at prices which we advise all who desire to 
purchase to avail themselves of He is also seliing bis large and well-known Catalogues of Mu- 
sic at one-third off from the regular prices, and will forward the same free of e. His of- 
to the trade, teachers and schools are of the most favourable character, a!) of which be will 
be able to fill to the letter by having wisely adopted the cash syaem. The Horace Waters Pi 
anos are known as among the very best. We are enabled to of these instraments with 
some degree of contidence from personal knewledge of their excellent tone and durable quality. 
—New York Evangelist 








ARMS FOR SALE IN CANADA.—A List may be procured by 
applying (post paid) to 
J. K. BUCHANAN, Brantford, C. W. 


D 


We have 
ROSS & 








New York, 19th Jan., M66. 
ENNISTOUN, WCOD & CO., BEG TO CALL ATTENTION TO THE FOLLOWING 
announcement of their Glasgow House : 
lasgow, Ist Jan., 1856. 
this day oponed a branch of our house in London, under the firm of DENNISTOUN, 
Cc CO., to be conducte¢ by Mr. WILLIAM CROSS and Mr. WILLIAM CRAWFORD, 


as resident partners. 
We take this opportunity oj stating that Mr. ROBERT DENNISTOUN and Mr. ALEX. 
DENNISLOUN, Jun., sons of our Principal, Mr. ALEXANDER DENNISTOUN are now and 


bave been since ist January, 1854, partners of this house and all its branches. 








HOTEL 8ST. GERMAIN. 
FIFTH AVENUE, TWENTY-SECOND STREET, AND BROADWAY. 


HE above beautiful and unique Hotel is now open for the reception of visitors. It ceeu 
one of the most delightful situations io the eity, at the intersection of Broadway and 
avenue, Twenty second st ect and Madison Square. 

The horse will be kept on the American and European plan, having a Table d’Hote, Restaur- 
ant, and Confeciionary, &c., attached. The rooms will be let single or en suite, with or without 
board. The transient visitor will find every accom: jon, and as a permanent residence it 
will ve found one of the most delight‘). Iis situation is such that all the principal ferries and 
railroad depots can be reacved by omnibusses passing at all times. As a residence in the sum- 
mer it is unequalled. 

The undersigned assures bis friends and tte public that no exertion on his part will be want- 
ing to render his guests comfortable. The hotel bas al! the modern improvements, and is fer- 
nished throughout with every regard to the ease, comfort, and luxury of ain : 

FRANCIS RIDER, Proprietor. 


IMPROVED SBIDLITZ P2WDBRS. 
PREPARED BY 


G. &. INGER & Co., Pharmaceutists, Suc, ,-ssors to T. T. Green, 
39Y¥ BROADWAY, COR. WALKER sT., NEW YORK. 





N the preparation of these Seidlitz Powders, great care bas been taken to ve each che- 
{ mical entering into the composition ot this saleable Aper ent of the water o Be 
thus rendering them decidedly more efficacious and Tasteless. Being enclosed in TIN FOIL, 
they will remaip uninjured by humidity duriog the | sea or , besides 


voys land awed 
to the faculty my the pu generally. 
TY CENTS BACH. «£8 


WILDER'S PATENT SALAMANDER SAFE. 
HE only Salamar der Safe made, and the 
Best Fire Proof Safe in the World. 
Secured with Wilder’s Patent Powder and Burglar Proof Lock. a1 Safes made by us 
Warranted Free from Dampness. 7 
PR sme C. Herring no longer makes or sells this celebraced Fire Proof Safe, his license 
ng «xpired. 
Depots, No. 12? Water street, near Wall, New York, No 22 Walnut and 9 Granite 
Philudelphia, and No. 12 Well street Cnerge. Th. _ age ee 
B. G. WILDER & CO., Patentees and M 


AS APPARATUS AFTER THE PATENT OF THE MARYLAND PORTABLE GAS 
Company.—C. R. WOODWORTH & CO are now offering for sale a most complete, 

simple and t Gas Machine, adapted in al! respects to the wants of private dwellings, 

lie and private schools, churches, colleges, tactories, founderies hotels, wateri: leone, 

well as of towns and villages. Details will be furnished by applying to C. k. WOOD ontH 

& CO., No. 74 Wall-street, N. ¥ 


being more palateable than anv other yet introduced 
s@ SOLD IN BOXES AT FIF 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. | 


D. APPLETON & CO., 346 & 348 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
PUBLISH ON THE 15TH OF AUGUST, 
A New Book by Lizzie Petit, author of ‘‘ Light and Darkness,” entitied 
FH OuseBoLD MYSTERIES ; A Romance of Southern Life. By Lizsie Petit, ot Virginia, 
Une Volume, 12mo., cloth. 
Opinions of ihe Press upon the appearance of *' Light and Darkness.”’ 

This is a pleasant and phic , the scenes of which a-e laid in the city of New York. 
The light and dark, or the goed and , of fashionable life are vividl: intermingled and des- 
cribed by a fertile and glow pen, with mach and skill.—. Y. “ 

The whole work i+ so complete, finisned an‘ artistic that we cannot but auticipate @ brilliant 
and successful career for the writer, if she will devote herself faithfully to the high and influen- 
tial department of art in which she has made so triumphant a debut.— Phila. City Item 
Her creations are al! life ike ; her scenes natural ; meets every 
day in the baunts of fashion or estic life. We read her story believingly and remember the 
characters afterwards as old acquaintances. To produce such an effect upon ourself is ope 
assurance of an accomplished artist. May the author ] ve to writ- many stories, not only of 
fashior able, but ef all sorts of life, and may we have them to read. —Godey’s Lady's Book. 

READY EARLY 18 SEPTEMBER, 
A New Story, by Mies Warner, Author of ** The Wide, Wide World,’’ entitled 

THE HILLS OF THE SHATEMUC. One Volame, 12mo., of over 500 pages. Price $1 25. 

Some years have elapsed since any work by this popular Author hasaopeared Of ‘' The 
Wide, Wide World ’, 3+ 000 copie. were sold, and that in the short sp-ce of a few monthe—a 
success bardly equalled by any American author. ‘is work being the result o: a more inti- 
mate acquaintance with humae natore, wiil m t fail to be more generally read. The London 
Atheneum, in speakirg of *‘ The Wide, Wide Werld,”’ says, * The authovess writes with livell- 
ness and elegance. er power of disc:iminating and presenting cheracter is great, and an air 
of cheertal piety, pervades the whole work.”’ 

P ze demand fcr these two works will be very large, early orders should be sent tothe 
ublishers. 


D. A. & Co. WILL 800N PUBLISH 
MARRYING TOO LATER. By George Wooc, author of Peter Schlem‘h!. 
WASHINGTON’S PERSONAL MEMUIRS _ sy Mrs. 
SCIENCE. 12mo.—MAKSH’S BOOK-KEEPING FOR BANKS AND JOINT sTOCK 
COMPANIES 1 vol,, 4°0.—CORNELL’S HIGH SCHUOL GEOGRAPHY AND GoM- 
PANION ATLAS.—MORALES’ SPANISH READER.—COMME Own PARLE FRAW- 
CAIs —MILLIA DULCIA. A Thousand Pleasant Things selected from Notes rs 
SCOTTISH CHIEFS. By Jane Porter. 1 vol., 8vo, illastrated —+?TORIES OF AN OLD 
MAID. Tre slated from the French of Emile Girardio. —BURNS’ CYCLOP 2DIA OF SER- 
MONS. 1 vol. 8vo.—XENOPHON’S ANABASI3, With Notes by Prof. Botse.—HALL’S 
COMMENTARY ON THE GOSPELS.—LIFE AND OORRESPONDENVE OF JUDGE 
IREDELL.—ICONOGRAPTIO ENOCYCLOPADIA. A new edition 6 vols —BURTON'B 
ND MOU I 3 


w wri 
VILLE’S ER. A new series).—QUACKEN 

NITED STATES FOR S&CHUOLS. lilustrated.—HEKBRERT'S 
Tilustrated in the etyle of Gray’s Elegy ——?t HE DAIRYMAN’S 
Richmond. IIrstrated in the style of Gray’s Elegy. —-COLERIDGRB 
Rostenhed. — ORE SS 4 COUNTRY LIFE. le - Core 

a ‘ar 50, — 

ear’s Sie tans tae MU NONET ER. A pt Rs 
PT. 3 vols., 4to. Splendidly Illustrated with large Lithe- 
all which are contained in the Folio Edition. 


NAPIER’S PENINSULAR WAR.—LIBRARY EDITION. 
PUBLISHED THIS DAY 
T= HISTORY OF THE WAR IN THE PENINSUL&, 
i71h kegiment, &c. 


RANOE, From A.}). 1807 to 1814. 
5 vole., 12mo. 

*,* This edition is a reprint of the revised English edition, recently published. and contains 
all the author’s latest emendations and “' jastificatory pieces,’’ with Fitty- five M«ps and Piaas 
of Battles. 

We have also prepared, for this edition. a COMPLETE INDEX to the whole work (wanting 
in all other editions,) and the following PORTRAITS, beautifully engraved on steel : 

1. NAPIER, (the author). 2. NAPOLEON. 3. WELLINGTON. 
4. SOULT. 5. JOSEPH BONAPARTE. 

‘* You should read Napier’s volumes of the war in Portugal. He is a heroic fellow, equal te 
anything in Platarco ; and morecver, a long headed, clever hero, whe takes good sim before 
he fires ’— Letters of Sydney Smith. 

** Our English Thucyoides, the historian of the Peninsular war.’’— Walter Savage Landor on 
Orthography. Frazer, Fed., 1856. 

SYDNEY SMITH —THIRD EDITION NOW READY. 

WIT AND WISDOM OF THE REV. SYDNEY SMITH. Being Selections from his Writ- 
jogs, and Passages of bis Letters and Table-Talk. With Notes and a Biographical Memoir by 
Evart A. Duyckinck. A Portrait on Stee! afier G. Staart Newton, and an Autograph Letter. 
i2mo., cloth, $i 25. . 

** Everybody who reads or talke, or goes into coclaty without reading or talking, wants to 
know something about Sydney Smith—who be was, what he was, what be wrote, what he sald 
and how he said it ; and this knowledge Mr. Dayckinck has brought within the reach of any 
one who has money to buy and time to read an ordinary nove!,’’—Courier and Eaguirer 

JUST PUBLISHED. 


A VALUABLE BOOK OF REFERENCE. 


HISTORY OF IMMIGRATION TO THE UNITED STATES. Exhibiting the Number, 
Sex Age. Occupation and Voustry of Birth. of yey oo arriving in the United 8 
Sea, from Foreign Countries, from September 30, 819, to December 31. 1855 ; Compiled 
from official cata ; with an Introductory weview of the Progress and Exte:.t of Teaaigsation © 
the United States prior to 18)9, and an A aix containing the Naturalization and Pa-senger 
Laws of the United States, and Extracts from the Laws of the several Stat-s relative to Immi- 
gee the Importation of Paupers, Convicts. Lunatics, 4c. By William J. Bromwell, of the 


epartment of State, &ve., cloth, $1 50 
J. 8, REDFIELD, 34 Beekman Street, N. ¥. 
NOVELLO’S CHBAP MUSIC, 


(IMPORTED FROM ENGLAND.) 
389 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
Novello’s Collections of Glees, Madrigals, Part-Songs, &c. 
OVELLO’S GLEE-HIVE. A Collection of Popular Glees and Madrigals, in Voeal 
N with ad. lib. Accompaniment for Piano-Forte. Compete in 3 vols. Handsomely bonad 
in cloth, gilt lettering. Price $2 each volome. 

These volumes contain eighty -three of the best Glees aud Mad. izals by standard ancient and 
modern Fnglish composers. Among them will be fonnd some of the finest Glees of Atwood, 
Calcott. the Sarl of Mornington, Spc fforth, Stevens, Webbe, &c. Each Glee and Madrigal is 
printed separately, at prices vary from 4 to 12 cents each. 

NOVELLO’S PART-SONG BOOK. In One Volume, handsomely boand in cioth, with il- 
luminated le‘tering. 

This work consists cf new Glees and Part Songs, by the best modern composers—among 
others, Bishop, Benedict, Macfarren, Rimbault, Wesley, &c.,—with reprints of some of the beat 
Madrigals by avcient composers, and Part Songs by eminent German compos ra, stt to 
lish poetry. Each Glee and Part-Song printed separately, at from 4 cents to (3 ceats each part ; 
Vocal parts to separate Glees, &c., 8 cents per set. 

ORPHEUS: A Collection of Glees and Vocal Quarteites, by the most admired German com- 
posers, with English Poetry. 

This collection is principally for male voices. Twenty nine books, each containing about six 
Giees, in separate Me ned ae = with separate Piano- Forte sccompaniment, have been published, 
and the issue is continued—the new books being received by J. A. Noveilo immediately on 
their publication in London. Price 88 cents each beok. 


THE MUSIGAL TIMES, AND SINGING-CLASS CIRCULAR. Published (in London) 
on the first ofevery month. Containing Authems, Chorals, and Hymas, or Glees, Madrigals, 
and Elegies, for Onc, Two, Three, Four, or mere Voices. Price 3 cents each. 

A Monthly Journal, containing original articles by Fdward Holmes, author of the ‘* Life of 
Mozart,”’ &c. ; Short notices of sin -Clages Concerts, &c.; Advertisements of new and.im- 
portant Musical Works ; and, in ition, three or four pages of Music. The alternate numbers 
contain Music with secular or sacred words. Price 3 cents each, or post-free, 4 cents. Nos. 
1 to 48 (Vols I. and If.) bound in cloth, with Index, $175; Nos. 49 to 96, (Vols. III. and FV.) 
bound in cloth, with Index, $175 ; Nos. 97 to 144. (Vols, V. and VI.) bound in cleth, with In- 
dex, $175. Mither Vols. I , II., IfI., IV., V., VI.. may be had separately, in paper covers, 
75 cents each. Annual subscription to the Musical — co canis, post paid. 

a 


0. 389 Broadway, New York, 
and at €9 Desn Street, Soho Square, and 24 Poultry, London, 


l vol., lamo,— 
Kirkland —WINSLOW’S MORAL 
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AND IN THE SOUTH OF 
By Maj.-Gen. Sir W. F. P. Napier, K.C.B., Col. of 
loth $7 60. 








J. & A. DENNISTOUN. 
pase 
and 


HALL’S FEVER & AGUE MIXTURE.—This effic 
safe Medicine is receiving the approval of all who have experienced its virtues. The 
following letter from one who is well known in the literary world and to the readers ofthe Albion 
is one Among many received : 
} - Seo BRITIsH Comsvzars, Nosreaz Va., 18th Pobre? a 
y Dear Sir—You tell me not to give any testimony in regar e a ° 
——_ — I = 80 vides. ‘T not only dese willingly, but gladly, for [ think it may be 
of great service to the public to have it gener LOW. 
H Fieve had no attack of Fever myself for eavenel years ; but I have recommended the remedy 
in many instences to triends who were suffering from Ague they could not throw off, and I have 


\ — Saere it to fail in effecting acure. In many instances a very few doses have produced 
| that result. 








andfrom my knowledge of your inte- 





on and Havre, 


it Omics Notice .—The Mails tor KUROPE, via Ponthames U.8. 


O, will close at this U fice on SATURDAY 
WK o'clock, A.M. ISAAC V. FOWLER, Postmaster. 
Pe, 
P.M 


Mice Notice.—The Mails for CA 


> Wall close at thie Office on WEDN BOR NTA, &e., 


ESDAY, the 20th day of A at 1 o’cloc 
*ISAAG v. FOWL R, Posimaster. 


DOMEstTIic aGENcy, by Mrs. Green, 634 Broadway. 





@ 23rd day of a at 
ter 


ye U. 8. Steamer GEORGE 


ik, 


You are perfectly at liberty to make use of this letter, 
grity and o ness of character, I am sure that al! you do publish 
a hy og * hed my see i Sheatatans _ faithfully 

o Mr. Edward 8, Morris, elphia, Pa. 

E. 8. MORRIS, 256 Aren Street, Poiladelphia, Sole Proprietor and Manufacturer. Forsale 
by HENRY HAVILAND, 23 Jobn Street, New York, and by Druggiets generally in the 
Uni 

, 


will be equally t-athfal 
G. P. B. JAMES. 


ied States, Canadas, Provinces, and West Indies. 





KLLUO’S | BISCA TIN E.—The ost and bealtbiost food for Infants and Invalid 
BAGGEOS SENG SU Ser Gal weteaNs GHD See Oa O0., Apethesasten, 
685 Broadway, and 260 Fourth Avenue. 





A POPULAR HAND-BOOK ON SIGHT AND HEARING. 
CHARLES SCKIBNER Publishes this day, 
G'6ar AND HEARING—How Preserved—How Lost. By J. H. Clark, M.D. 1 vol., 
i2mo. Many KEngravings. Price $1 1234. 

It is bene age te teach the unprofessional :eader how he mey take care of the organs of yA 
and Hearing, and be able to continue their use, with the least possible impairment, down to 
latest periog of life. It is adapted to the appreciation of ihe mother, the teacher, the guardian, 
the apprentice, the mechanic, as well as the stedent and the man of letters. It is believed to 
furnish some suggestions upon almost every point which relates to the subject, and treats fami- 
liarly ot matters fo which every class of readers murt have a deep interest. 

ALSO JUST READY, 
REALITY ; Or, The Millionaire’s Daughter. By Mrs. L. C. Tuthill, 1 vol, l2mo., $i. 
**Mre. T. has a fine command of both thought and language— 4 rare perception of the work- 
ings of human nature, and the ability to be pathetic er ludicrous, or anything else that her sub 
may require, The present work wil! sustain ber reputation.”’—The Jj 

THE SECOND x 4 KBIAGE ; Or, a Davgbter’s Trials. A Tale of New York. By Charle 
Bu-cett, autbor of * The Convier’s Child,” ** Lilla Heart,”’ &c. 1 vol., i2mo., 75 cents. 
> ponee t holds a steady pen, and graphically does he describe hte as it is —Albany Eve- 

h merit ot authorship. and yet well wortby a 


nr . 
tales make ne pretension to they are 
aa had Howitt and Mrs fedgwice.—JN. ¥. Courier Enguirer. 





lace beside the productions of Ma 
. BCRIBNER’S, 377 and 379 Broadway, corner of White Street. 














‘THE HAZARD > POWDER COMPANY, 
MANUFACTURERS AND 
DEALERS IN GUNPOWDER, 
Give REDUCED THEIR PRICES TO anny mn WITH THE REDUCED 
of Saltpetre, to offer their well known brands ot 
Electric, Indian Rifle, and Kentucky Rifle Powder, 
IN KEGS AND CANISTERS. 





Srepewes efor BLASTING and SHIPPING use, comprising @ fall assortment of qua- 
and lade re cousueed by the trade, ¢ ve 
cir POWDER, which bas now epjoyed the highest reputation for more than 
ye. I, —>- five y rd of thet be found unsur by any other manufacture of the kind in the world. 


For Sale By the the priccipal dealers, and also at the office of the Company in this city, 
No. 89 Wall, corner of Water Street. 
A. E. DOUGLASS, ary. A. G. HAZARD, President. 


TO TO SOUTHERN ‘TRAVELLERS. 


NLAND ROUTE TO CH ARLESTON, SAVANNAH, AIKEN, AUGUSTA, eas 
| and New Orleans, from Norfolk. Passengers wishing to go South by wy ys? 

gommedious Sido- wee heel Steamship JAMESTOWN, on Saturday afternoon, or 

Wednesda we = in Norfolk next day and connect next morning with wen GRE’ AT 
SOUTHERN M MAIL LINE throagh to by Railroad, reac ing New Orleans in 


five days. to Norfolk, inch 
cae LUDLAM & P “t Pimasants, St Giodmay 
landing a: Norfolk hate sips proceed to Fotarsbare usual. Fare to 


either place, $10 00 ; Stee 


NROE nkers, Ne. 5 Rue de 
J ogs BUSES mirene 3 F One It for R= purposes. Also, acted 




















1 ERS OF “suet on the fol 
d ia, Brossels, Malta, Rome, 
Algiers, Heldetbers. Mannhein, Retterdam, 
Amsterdam Carisruhe, fhe pene, Marsei! les Seville, 
Antwerp, Cairo, / . Mayence Sienna, 
fise'beepers, Gooces” ates; Mian” Faneare 
le, Lucerne, . . , 
uit betes. Constantinople . Lisbon, Moscow Strasbourg, 
= 9 Dresden, Liege, Munich Stockholm, 
" a ni London, Naples Presto, 
}erne, rankfort-s-M.. Leghorn, Nice, ‘urin, 
, Geneva, Lacca, Pan, Venice, 
Gibraltar, Lene Palermo Vienna, 
. Hamburg, a, Pisa, Wiesbaden, 
Havre, Madeira, Prague, Zurich. 





R 
New York—No. 8 Wall Street. Bills on mee short or 60 days’ sight; also 
NG TLLS at 60 days’ sight, for sale in sume to @ salt. 


HE sypeceinase. SOLE IMPORTERS OF THE WINES OF MESSRS. FRANZ A. 
JALICS £4 0O., » Hangers, a pe my Bond a Large Stock of Superior Red 


qa rae Te a tp 3 ; from $8 69 to 4 50; the lateer Gasiet 
— ussti, Menesi De en i Casee 08 tee ees 
to be pure and unadulterated. BSUND, LENT, & anoeny GER. 


. 102 Fulton Street. 








THE STANDARD SHERRY, 
$6 per Dozen.—82 per Gallon.—in Quarter Casks, $1 80 per Gal. 
N Excellent (rom atl city, tad strongly recommended the Winter Season. It is 


* canta, oe treme all +4 cranes] recess weet ey for invalids. 


AMONTILL Sherry, very rarely met with in 


She Albion. — 











ARE You GETTING BALD! Is your Hate turning Grey t De 
you wish to cultivate good Whiskers and yay 7 ol Your Greys silk 
glossy? Your head to be cool, comfortable, and free ? hasthare t are your ch y 
to have , insertions heads of hair? Then use B SoLe's HYPERION FLUID , wale Dever 
fails in its anerring effects. Price 25 cents, 60 ceots, 75 centa and $1 50 per bottle BOGLK'S 
be OF OYTHERT A stands unrivaiiet for eradicating ete and beautifying the Com. 
on. Price 50 cents. Luventor aad Proprietor, W. BOGLE, Boston, and sold by Drug. 
cists every where. 


THE GREATEST MEDICAL DISCOVERY OF THE AGE .—mak 

KENNEDY, of oy , bas discovered in one of our common pasture weeds, a remedy 
that cures EVERY KIND OF HUMOUR, from the worst scrofula down tothe common Pim- 

has tried it = over eleven hundred cases, and never tailed onams im twe case, (both 

thunder humours.) He has now in bis possession over two hundred certificates efits Value, all 
within twenty miles of Boston. 

Two willcure a nursing sore mouth. 

One to three botties will cure the worst kind of pimples on the! « 

Two or three bottles will cure the worst kind of biles. 

Two bottles will cure the worst canker in the mouth and stomac’!) 

Three to tive bottles will curethe worst case of erysipelas 

One or two bottles wil! cure all humoar in the eyes 

Two bottles will cure running ofthe ears and blotches amor gthe da 

Four to six bottles will care corrupt and running ulcers 

One bott!e will cure scaly eruptions of theskin. 

Two or three bottles will cure the worst case ot rin 

Two or three bottles will curethe most desperate Phoamette L 

Three to four bottles will cure salt rheum 

Five to eight bottles will cure the worst Seaveotesretale 

A poset isalwaysexperiencedfrom the first bottie, and 4 perfect care woentae adore quan- 





tit: 

Rething to looks soi — ene ges tothose who havein vaintried allthe wonderful medicines of the 
day, a6 that acommon weed : Frocing in the 6 ty around old stone walls, should cure every 
hamour in thes -- ; yetitisa fixed fact. Ifyou have a humour it bas to start. 

no ifs nor ands. nor ha’s about it, suiting some cases but not 
enna bottles offtin th tbe vi vicinity of Boston. I know the effects of it every case. Ithas arsety 
done some of the greatest cares ever ome in Massachusetts. I gave itto my ayear old: 


eld ofsixty. I have seen poor, wormy looking enildren, whose flesh 
bby, restored to a perfect state of bh health by ove bottle. . wasottand 
Tothose who are subject to a sick headache, one bottlewillalwayscareft. [t gives great re- 


fefin catarrh anddisziness. Some who have taken it have been costive for years, and have 
been regulated by it. Where the body is sound it works quite easy but where thereis any de- 
rangement of the functions of nature, it will cause very singular feelings, but you mast not be 
alarmed —they alwvys disappear in from four daystoaweek. There is never a bad result from 
it—on the contrary, when t at fecling is gone, xo a will feel os anewperson. [ beard 
om ofthe most extravagant encomiums of it that pres man listened 

No change of diet ever necessary. Kat the best you et, and mats oftt. 
Price $1. Manufactured by DONALD a. NNEDY. 12 20 ee Street, Roxbury 
AGENTS :—Charles H. is. New York ; 3d W. Dyott & howe P biladelphia : ge H. 
Keyser, Pittsburg; Scott & Simson, (‘hicago; 4 Bo Moore, Buffalo: ;_ Lyman & Brother To- 
fonto ; John Birks Montreal ; John Wright’ t ‘Co,. 115 Carter Street, New Orleans. 


THE CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
C@IEF OFFICE, HAMILTON, C, W. 
Subscribed apital........... $1,000,000. 
SSURANCES GRANFED ON THE ORDINARY PLAN FOR THE Wao 
Life, with or without Profit. Endowments securing sums at death = at Ra. i 

Half-Credit Assurance, one half ot the Premium for the first seven years re at interest 
asadebt. Assurances on Joint Lives. Annut:ies, immediate, Lay and a carvitorchiyy 
Proposals tor Life Assurance entertained for any sum from $100 to $3 
Low rates of Premiam, receivable annually, or by halt-yearly, or quarterly instalments. 
Annual exhibirs of the affairs of the Company ; and annual avulens of profit. The Accuma- 
pe a mee se Fund bears a full proportion to business and duration. 

‘olicies data 


ve years’ 
Assured parties, who may be ‘a 
— exchange their 
ibe 








isposed or necessitated to discontioue payment ef Premiams, 
— for others of smaller amounts unencumbered with further charges. 
ral regulations of residence and travel. 


SPECIMEN RATES FOR THE ASSURANCE OF $100. 




















THOMAS HOPE & CO., 
NO. 132 CHAMBERS STREET, CORNER OF COLLEGE PLACE 
road Station. And at 


Directly opposite the Railroad Depot. 


wet) bag NSTANTLY ba! SARE ety 4 OFFER FOR Aten a ig pp epee 
of Fine Groceries, including Fine O the approv, 
brands of “tno luding tacir own Sat ST SUTAINE.. All Vihe different varieties of Cla- 


Finest Descriptions of all kinds of Fresh Teas. Fine Old Mocha and Java Coffee 


Ghoicest Brands of Segars. 
the different kinds of Pickles, yo Catsups, Mustard, Sweet Oil, Sardines 
t of P: nelading their Celebrated BURLINGTON Haus, “Westphe- 


General A 

H out Soumess, ac. 
GOSHEN BUTTER received fresh every morning from the most approved Dairies. All of 
deliver free of charge to all parts of both of the adeve places and al! the neighbour- 
adjacent thereto. 








TO SOUTHERNERS, 
Venn OF CONGRESS WATER.—We are reliably i 


Wines te 


Tr and salts, under the 
=i lic! tn ‘ike Southern and Sonth- 
icles desire and think they are purchasing ‘‘Con- 
io water, are waters of all kinds, from gabe: om to 
ad ine eration eetungnead this manner on the | La neoty Eiehetat 
cae on and often 8 to persons ‘01 
TER, een. dhe olbees nF age t from that ofthe ee Concress 
uently prod vertigo, a sometimes resu! in serious 
ie abe ta be Sigel wers and destroying the tone of thestomach and eae a 
——s a mild case of yepepels fave rable—the effect being in no wise different from that pre- 
duced by saline a na mrt a pad n water—while Concress WATER wa hteg 8 vel. 
ping or injurious effect = any age, owever debilitated the patient gt it being tonic 
as curative. The — = pring, = SU oa well known, isthe spring, which during sixty- 
e reputation of Saratoga, yet some have confounded the name of 
that of the - bade a affording the opportunity for swindlers to fuist worthless 
upon the public on the strength of the reputation obtained by the Congress Spring, in a 
series of years. The injury thus inflicted upon the public and ourselves is double, for on 
ng these spurious articles, and finding either no effect or injurious effects from r use, they 
in future se the genuine ConenEss ATER bs ouapeetng. a they have already tried it. It 
is not a sufficient ae yee ot its genuineness t hat it isi tles and boxes bearing our names, 
as the old bottles and boxes are greedily bought up by counterfeiters for the of filling 
them with their pa bee E aod it as Congress or Saratoga Water ; those 
ag can rely on—ConGress Water and none other—and be certain that the cork is branded, a 
the corks of every bottle of genuine Concress Water, viz: *‘ Congress Water—C, & W. a 
if without these words, it isa as dangerous counterfeit. As tothe compounds called Sa- 
ders, Saratoga sal , they are not only valueless, but injuriour—not possess 
even the virtnes of the - es ‘ectditts powders of the shops. That it is tet ote Hee to form Con- 
come Warr artificially, we Swe the = of the celebratedc! Sir Humphrey Davy, 
aS _** to recombine the ingredients so asto mary an article of equal qua- 
lity. the elects of which will be the same as the nataral water.’’ On writing us, we will send 
you list of 6 and by ordering from us direct, encloring draft for the 


pae 
amount ordered, you can have it safely forwarded to any part of the world. We reiterate our 
caution, to be Ae gonuine Concress Water only, ofreliable persons, and to examine the let- 
tering of the cork brand. 
CLARKE & WHITE 


Congress Spring, Saratoga Springs, and No. 13 Thames Street, New York City. 


_ ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS, 
Subscription Nine Dollars per Year. 
LONDON PUNCH, 

SUBSCRIPTION FIVE DOLLARS PER YEAR. 


LLOTHKR ENGLISH AND CONTINENTAL NEWSPAPERS, ARE 8UPPLIED 
to subscribers in the CITY, or will be mailed to any part ofthe United States or Canada 


CHARLES WILLMER’S 
Universal English and Foreign Newspaper (Offices, 
NEW YORK, LIVERPUOL, and BELFAST 


ARTHOR WILLMER, Agent, 
.07 Fulton Street (2nd Floor), New Yors 





CHARLE: WILLMER, 
i9 Fouth John ‘Street. Liverpeet 


BRAD y’s 
NATIONAL GALLERY OF PHOTOGRAPHS & DAGUERREOTYPES. 
No. 359 Broadway, Over Thompson's Saloon 


The Finest and Largest Establishment in America. 
Room upon the same tioor with the Gallery 
I of Distinguished Portraits this side of the Atlantic. 
Ph Life and Cabinet and Miniature sizes, on Canvas and Paper, Coloured in Oil and 


Water 
ei) OTY PES—a New Style of Picture on Glass, more durable and perfect than any known 


mened of po re. 
from ypes, Portraits, or Busts, by this process. A large number can 
we produced at a inal expense. Daguerreotypes in every style. 
M. B. BRADY, 205 and 359 Broadway, New York. 





FISH HOOKS AND FISHING TACKLE. 
he Undersigned received the FIRST PREMIUM for the spore. Astjeige at ths World’s Fair 
—and constantly en hand a large and well assorted Stoc ds, Artificial 
Bait, T Trout Flies, &c., &c., of every variety, which he ‘e obiete supply on the most 
terms. 


pat dealing in the above Articles, will find it to their Interest to call and examine his 


Stoek betore making their purchases. 
. R. Patentee of the ne Serpentine Spins tng 1 E/ iinet New York. 
‘atentee of the new immer, ac w ‘ed e i a Pieh- 
an to the best Bait for Trolling ever deg . i ate 4 


THE ART OF DYEING HUMAN HAIR is but; very erfectly 
understood even by those woo make the greatest pretentions. The ont imper popular 
Hair Dyes of tne day may, for i... ee colour the hair, but soon to ba succeeded by a tarnished 
green or other unsightly LE’S ELECTRIC H AIR DYE is void of these 
noxious properties. It lestemtly di dyes the hatra beautiful peterel black or brown, which nei 
ther water nor sunshine will tarrish in the least ; and “to make assurance doubly sure”’ his 
ats are authorized to refund the money if the ‘most rd klar ‘satisfaction is not given. Price 
coats, $1 00, and $1 50 per case. Inventor, W. BOG Koston, and sold by Draggists every 
where. 





L c's ‘ELIXIR OF CALISAYA.—A delicious Toni , 
DELL u 8 BLIXU litated by sickness oa D 4 Prepared only by naan: 
emists 
Manufacturers of the CELEBRATED CORDIAL ELIXIR OF GARUS., 
635 Broadway, and 250 Fourth Avenne. 





I Co.—French th s and ‘Ch 
ELLUC & CO of fine hy, tg tay eety emists sae 


and Toilet Goods, 
London and Paris Houses, and of first quality only. ‘rom e best 
635 ees and 250 Fourth Avenne, 


Tmonover, {yuan AND SAFE SYSTEM OF SDVSR EEG MAY BE 


— bo get of V. B. PALMER, Tribune Buildings, N’ 

T. Thorough, ‘be 'y embraces mos‘ of the best and most bene phe, circulating jour- 
nals of all the cities « ona be a ] towns in America, rewend arranged and caretally filed 
for the —He examination of adver-isers, ection of any desirable num. 


ber of 
Il. , because his practical experience and observation communicate, 
valuable, reliable tatorenatieat dat and important facts in rd to ane petelcle'« le of advertising, ite 
ractic 1 the trade of the several districts country, the Ghavacte?, circulation, 
IIl. ey Sees bes Ge of most of the best papers of the whole cou: 
and authorized by the proprietors to make contracts and give receipts for subscriptions aad 





ve’ 








wOTARD AND W'S FINEST BRANDIES $600 per gallon. $1500 per dozen, | __ sdenretill 
Ww. n < 4 as LD PORT. im Oporto 1848. $12.00 per dosen. ei FOR LIFk. HALF OREDIT. ENDOWMENT ASSURANCE. 
“CROWN” OLD MALT SKEY. Levers of Fine Flavoured Toddy will do well to| Hatt Premium | Whole Prom. | A:00, or death | Ai 
ty this. aes ienee bathe f denn 0 can depen. < | With Profit | With’t Profit let seven years | rem a if caniion He or Ane 
a _ 
DON AND DUBLIN STOUT, SCOTCH ALE STILTON CHEESE, &c., 25 $1 89 | $173 | $ 4 $168 $2 rr 31% 
ForSaleby - ARTHUR KENDALL. Wine Merchant, | $2 : fr 33 +4 He 273 238 
6.7 William Street, New York. | 4! 505 | 273 | ia |  2a9_ tL 46 871 
FINE OCERIES. Forms of proposal and all requisite lofectiatien may be obtained on lication to THOX. 
o M. SIMONE, Secretary, Hamilton, ©. W., or to any of the Agencies in Canada. — 


Detroit, Michigan, at St. John N, B., et St. John’s, Wewfoundland. 
ALBION LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
LONDON AND NEW YORK 
INSTITUTED 1805. 


HIS COMPANY HAS BEEN IN SUCCESSFUL OPER ATION FIFTY YEARS. 
4 ann ane tab y 1855, averaging 40 per cent in augmentation, or 20 per cent in Cash, are now 
ourse of pa 
Prospectus, with rates and every information can be beds on application at the Agency, 
WALL STREET. 
ROB c- & BUCHA ANAN. 


‘SECURITY FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Of the City of New York. 

OFFICE, 31 PINE STREET (GREAT WKSfERN BUILDINGS.) 
CASH CAPITAL, $200,000, 


‘bis Company insures Property of all kinds against Los« and Damaje by Fi 
1 able terms as similar Institutions in this City. thine he tl 


DIRECTORS. 








Joseph Walker, Joseph Lawrence, Xdward Haight, B M. eto, 
William F Mott, das. G. Garner, Samuel ©, Paxson Robt. Lindle orray 
Jobn Halsey, Richd. P. Bruff, Wa. Birdsall, Jr, Wm. Allen better, P 
Edward Wood, .. B. Wyman Wm. H. Hussey, George H. Beyer, 
Robert L. Case, Edwd. Willets, D, Cromwell, Jr. EK. W. Corlies, 
Wm. Dennistoun, E. J. Donnell has, E, Parker, 8. T. Valentine, 
Edwd. Merritt, John R. Willis John D. Warren, Charles Ely, 
Henry Barrow, }- — memes Cromweil, Wm. M. Abbatt, 

rin oh atibew Mitchell, David B. ler. 

THO MAS W. ‘BiRDsalt. Secretary. JUSEPH WALKER, President. 








NOTICE. 


OTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, THAT AN ACT PASSED BY THE PARLIAM 
of the United Kingdom for changin, the name of the ‘‘ NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE 


ASSURANCOK SOCIETY,”’ having oa ihe 2d July instant received the Royal assen 
siness of this Company will hencefor h be conducted under its tew name. ‘ STHE INTRONS. 
TIONAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIRTY.’ JAMES B. M. CHiPMAN, 


Montreal, July 26, 1855 General Agent British N. A. Colonies. 





INTERNATIONAL LIFE ASSURACE SOCIETY OF LONDON, 
Established in 1838, Incorporated and Empowered by Act of Parliament. 
Capital Half-a-Million Sterling. 
COURT OF DIRECTORS IN LONDON. 


Edmond Sheppard Symes, Fsq., M. D., Chairman. 
4. Campbell Barclay, Esq.! John Ellitson, M_D.. ¥.R.S. Joha Moss, K 
Charles Bennett, Esq Thomas Colley Grattan, Eoq , Thomas Nicco <i a 
Samuel King Obureh, “Esq : noon J. Hodgson, Eeq., Clement Tabor, E 


seph Thompson, Esq 


Manager, J ‘ander Starr, tsa Auditors ‘Brofeasor Wheatstone, F.R.S.; Professor 
ae eats LOCAL DIREC ross. 
. Holmes, A. La Rocque, Wm. Luun, Rev. J. Flan- 
Montreal, Oo cecereceeeooces eee ; ogee, Theo. Hart, Heary . Judab 
. . Jas, ¢ Jreighton, J trachan, T. C. Kinnear, 
Halitax, N.S. } Hon. 8. Cunnard, J. Tremain, 0 Doses, 
P. GO, ill, Agen: 
90. Sobe, MB... econ fh SER Sua, Bs aRinnp, ae. 6. 


J. Starr, Agent, 
§ a _W. Hoyles, Hon, J. Gvends, nes J. Noad, 'Ho 


. F. Bennett, EB. Stabb 
N. Stabb, Agent. 
MES B. M. CHIFM 4K, X. Agent for Britis North American Co onies. 4 
4 vb. D. ENZIE, Acoountant and Cashier. 
Chief Office tor B. N. “S Colonies—MEnonETS! Excaance, Montreat. 

Ageuts and Medical Examines have bee o spew pointed throughout Canada, Nova Scctia, New 
Branswick, P. K. Island, and Newfoundland, from the former of whom Pamphiets, Blanks and 
every informatioa may be obtained. 

The advantagesoffered by the ‘‘ International’’ are numerous and varied, sud Insurers are 
earnestly recommended to the consideration of them 


BRITISH COMMBROIAL LIFE INSURANOE COMPANY 
LONDON AND AMERICA 
NO.65 WALL STREET NEW YORK. 
ESTABLISHED 1820. 
CAPITAL $3,000,003. 
With a large accumulated Surplua 
7? if COMPANY offersthe following, among othe: 
ADVANTAGES TO INSURER 
Low rates of insurance withont profits. 
8 granted on policies. 
Halt of premiam may remain on! osn. 
Led pees Nad Atlantic 
of a large capita 
astralia, and speetst risks cakon 
ams can be taken quarterly. 
Large bonuses on policies on me Sree scale 
YORK REFTaces 
HAMILTON VIsH late Governor 0 |! 
ARCLAY, Esq., H. 'B. M. onen 
Henry Grinnell, 
Hon. J 6 Campbei! 
aq John Cryder, Esq 
MEDIOAL BEAMINERS 
JOHN uv. CHEE seen, M. D., 473 Broadway | F. U. JOHNSTON, M. Dw. 283 East lath St. 
_M. KNEV iTT, Gene.al Agent of the United States 
THE INTERNATIONAL LIFE ASSURANCE SSOIETT 
LONDON. 
(Late National Bans Fand Life Assurance Society.) 
Orvice OF THE GENERAL AGENTS roR THR UNiTRD Stara, 
New York, August 1, 1 
give — rz the name ofthe National Loan Fund Life Assurinaxe 
by an Act of Parliament to which the Roya! Assent was 


8t, John Newfeundiand, 





aGENCY 


His Excellenc 

ot tad 
svepnen itney, Esq. ' 
Sames Gallatin, Err. 
fameel Wetmore, & 


1@ State of New York. 


J. Phillips Phenix, 
Joba H. Hicks, Bee 





_) (THE Undersig. cone 
Society of 


given on the 2nd Ja aly tet 
te atHONAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
ena ts pean —_aaas ve applications for Life Assurance on the most favourable terms, 
ing the Ret Rates of Premium can be obtained at their Office, No. 71 WALL 
TRRET ort or rr? any oftheir numerous Agents throughout the Uniid States, 
LOCAL BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 


John J. Paimer, Robert J. Dilloa, Caleb Barstow, 
James OC. Bdward Habieht. B. F. Wheelright 
Fanning C. Tacker, Aquila G. Stout, Henry Lndlam, 
Daniel . Paul J.G. Holbrooke. 
SoxricitoR—Robert J. Dillon. Coxsuttine ——- . W. Gerard 





Mepicat Exaursenrs—S. 8. Keene. —M. 0} 
he Local Board of Directors meet every Wednesday at the Office, 71 "Wall Street, New York, 
ere con with the ‘3 rations is transacted, a! ereby every 
ils —— of promptness and attention to parties in cases of Leave to vel, Loans, 


All Policies are re insted dat the Office, 71 WallStreet, New York, and all claims are adjusted and 
The Medical Eavednere meet daily at the Office in Wail Street, between ad 2 o'clock, P.M. 


ital Stock, £500 
A GUARANTEE FOUND Souitss 000 ts ited ‘in Tae Usd the Comptroller of 





the State of New York for the ceuadit of Oren Policy balders in in the U 
5.9. HOLBROOKE. } Genera! Agents. 












































































































MANHATTAN FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
OFPICE, NO. 
Cash Capital,. cots Paeedae ent leannnmee 
WV the Sd instant, the following oenliones were chosen Directors of the Company, ra the 


m. P. Palmer Beoes Taylor. 
Saml. F. Mott. James Colles. blanee — 
Wm. F. Mott. Thos. W. Pearsall. Edwin D. Mosgen. 
Wm. W. Fox. Richard Tighe. John Caswell. 
Rufus L. Lord. Peter Cooper. L. 8. Seariz. 
Thomas Barron. jay Elsworth. te Thorne. 


Augustus H. Ward Jobn Steward. Robt. B. Minturn. 
And at a meeting of the Board of Directors, held the following day, WM. P. PALMER. Es 
was noanimonrly re-elected President tor the gueuing year. - 
This wry mah continues to insure against Loss or Namage by Fire, Stocks of Merchandite, 
Household Furniture, Builc ings, Sbips im Port, and their Cargors, on favourable term 
ANDREW SMITH, Becretary. 


THE BRITISH AND NORTH AMBRICAN ROYAL MAIL 
STEAM SHIPS. 


FROM NEW YORK TO LIVERPOOL 


Chiet Cabin Passage ond Vabin aeeoenge. at 





ope led deena de cbs 130 | See 7 
PROM BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL. ste 
Chief Cabin Passage. ....... .« «+ S110 | Second Cabin Passage. . By 
a Thes hes bips from Boston call at par 
PtTlOras 60 seve. we vcessoeced Uapt. JUDEINS, ; Canada,,............ Uapt. Lane. 
Arabia, . De STONE. | America,, .. . Capt. Wickman, 
Asia,. . Oey G. Lorr. | > seh ...8pt. Rram. 
-Capt Saanwom, | Ruropa,........... .. Veapt. J. Levon, 
These vessois carry 0 cl + white light at their mast \—green on starbearo Dow —re di on port 
Africa... N. York... «..- Wednesday .. ee ... Sealy 23, 1856: 
D cob soccced ogee GEen ddcceud ce Wednesday. . .. July 30, 
ines 60s<+6—96 60 atnt N. York . Wednesday. .-Aug. 6, * 
Arabia . Wednesda Aug. 13, * 
Didi seines vibeedoheue SG 660 -+ dune Wednesday. -.+. Aug. 20, “ 
iccess200ne shaders Boston. ....... +++ +-Wednesday rire, . 
INEM, bo 05.> obevscvces | a eee Wednesdsy...............Bept 3, ‘ 
Niagara. a Sins 6 666 vee0% Wednesday. ....... 0.5 eeuee Sept. lo, “ 
Porsia.. -006028ne Bae » BE 6000000. 66900009 Sept. 17, “ 
Arabia.......... oveeeess Bowron... ... +... Wednesday,.... Creceede ves Sept. 24, * 
pn ae ees pe until paid tor 
surgeon On board. 
Fo owe of tae ships will not be accountable for Gold, Silver, Kuillon, opecic, vowery 


t herefor, and the value thereof thereio 
E. CUNAKL, 4 Bowling Green. 


or Metals, unless §ills of Lading are signed 
ee passage, apply to 


THE NEW YORE AND LIVERPOOL U S.M. STEAMBRS. 


fhe Ships comprising this line are 
. Usps. Otiven Expripes. | The BALTIC......Capt. Jossra Voustoce 
The ADRIATIC.,....Capt. James West 
These snips heaving been built by contractexpressly for Government services, every Care bar 
bee: taken {n their meen) - also in their engines, to ensnre strength and speed ; and thelr 
accommodations for passengers ar lied for and comtort. Price of passage from 
New York to nome fe in first po Ang $130 ; iusecona do. $75. From Liverpool to New Vork, 





The ATLASTIL., 











£30and £2 Ane ced surgeon attached to each ship. No berths can be secured anti! 
paid for. Thesbips of this line have improved water-tight compartments, and to avoid danger 
from ice will not cross the Bauks north of 42 degrees, until after the lst of August. 

PROPOSED DATES OF SAILING. 

From New York. From Liverpool. From New York, From Liverpool, 
Saturday. .... July 19 Wetoceneg Aug. 6) Saturday,....Oct. 11 Wednesday...Oct. 29 
Saturday..... , 2 cdeesiay. . Aug. 20| Saturday..... Oct. 25 Wednesday.. ‘Nov. 12 
Saturday..... Aug. 16 Watenenr: .Sept. 3] Satarday.....Nov. 3 Wednesday... per. 2% 
Saturday Aug. 30 Wednesday. ‘Oa Saturday .. Nov. 22 Wednesday... — 8 
Saturday..... Sept. 13 Wednesday. .Uct. Saturday..... Dec. 6 Wednesday... | 
Saturday.....Sept. 27 Wednesday. .Oct. Saturday.....Dec. 3 





For freight or apply to 
EDW'D. A. COLLINS D0. : 56 Waliscrest, New Yors 
verpool. 
BEPHEN RINNARD & 6o., aT Austin Friars, London 
B. G. WAINWRIGHT t co., 
Tas owners of these ships will not Neaccoumtablofergeld, silver, Dullion, specie, joweiry, pre 
eious stones or metals, unless bills of lading are signed theretor and the value thereot expreenec 












therein \ 
THE LIVERPOOL AND PHILADELPHIA : 
STEAMSHIP COMPANY’S SPLENDID IRON SCREW STEAMSII?s : 
Are intended to Sail as toliows : 4 : 
From Liverpool From Philadelphia | 
City of Manchester, ........ .seess Avg. 13] Kangaroo. . 21 : 
City of Baltimore ........... eeeesAug. 27 | City Of Manchest 4 
re & Ores Sept. 10) City of Baltimore... . 18 
i Rohenee-ce tect 2 
RAT2&S OF PASSAUE. 
From Liverpool. From {o-——_ 
Cabin, in Two Berth State-rooms....... $90 | Cabin, ia Two Berth State-rooms.. . 21 guineas 
Cabin, in Three do. State-rooms........ 65 | Cabin, in Three do. State-rooms...17 ‘ 
Cabin, in Forward State rooms......... SB Cabin, in Forward State-rooms ....i5 





Including Stewards’ fees. 

THIRD CLASS PASSENGERS.—A timited number of Third Class Passen, 
and found in as much Provisions as required: From Philadelphia, $30 ; from 

Certificates of Passage will be issued here to parties who are desirous of bri 
friends, at corr uding rates. 

These eSteamships are conmmeoctes with improved water tight compartments, aad each vessel 
carries an experienced Surgeon. 

Drafts on Liverpool from £1 upwards.—All oom seas | ) the Agents in Phiiadelphia and Li 
verpoot, wil! be forwarded with y and d For Freight or Passage, apply to 

JOBN G. DALE, Agent, 17 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 
Or, SABEL & CORTIS, 177 Breadway, New York. 


STEAM BETWEEN NEW YORE AND GLASGOW 


EDINBURGH, 2, 4 pean. » + seceecees Wm, Cumming, commander 
NEW YORK, 2.150 \ Se . Robert Craig, commander 
GLASGOW, L 962 te how seb eocescegeene John Duncan, eommander 

The Glasgow and Now York Steamship Com pany intend sailing their new and powertul sax 
ers from New York to Glasgow direct, as under : 


6 will be takon 


, $40. 
ng out thei 











GLASGOW, Saturday, August l6éch, at 12 ° ‘clock, nooa 
EDINBURGH, Saturday, August 30th, 
NEW YORK, Saturday, — 
Rates oF PassaGe. 
First Clase. 375 Ww 
A limited number of ‘Third Class Passengers will betaken, supplied with p 
sions of good quality, properly cooked,,......- 6.6 ees eee ceeeee o0ed ese i) oo 


An Experienced we aged ny bed t to rs ee. 
A or Freight or passage, a 
New York Guy bills ar anha A® taken. 


. McBYMON, 17 Broadway N.Y 








NEW “YO BREMEN AND SOUTHAMPTON | 
UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS. 
THE SHIPS COMPOSING THIS LINE ARE THB 
WASHINGTON..........Capt. E. Cavendy. | HERMANN,......... . Caps.8. Biggts 
bs ore at t South ton, both and returni 
— mes 4 o Dayen ee SaiLina ag 


From New York. from Bremen From Southampton jor N. Yor’. 
Saturday. Saturday. nh > ma | 
ug. Wa dedudots beds dgvauun’ 
Perr ..Bopt. 10 
Meee 609206 + « Qet. 3 
Dae ahs ome 66 b6 Sil Nov. 5 
To ccccetccsees cues Nov. 3 
| Rr 5) 88 





they offer to passengers proceeding 


at Southampton both going and return. mn 
oe and Ha avre advantages over any other +4 in the evonomy both of time and mones 
from New York to Sou Bremen, firstcabin. main saloon. + 


an wo saloon, $110; second do., $60. 
ll Letters and N oumeepere re mast pass Ta the Post Office. 
Ro Bf tang wl whe med byl, fit ey ing. 


Por freight or vey te to 
OC. H. SAND, 11 soats Williamst., New York. 
CROSKEY & CO., Southampton, 





C, A. HEINEKEN & CO., rome 
WM. ISELIN. Havre 


ECT.—Franco-American Company.—The 
F OF sat "otiost ti line will leave for Havre direct, as follows - y- 





I iets Gadde © o PROTOEAS . os de csecd .August 14, 1856 
Lata ones ee Pyne a> <> ovcecces PNOBIBY... cee eee 1) lAugust 28, * 
BARCELONE ont thhnar aeeuniee Thursday. ........ ...Sept’r. it, * 
PASSAGE— First Cabin, ere oo co oe ee ee Bb0odeee o oudobebbe 6406009 © $100 00 
forward. S000nnns08e beens acted shee as Kha ent? + 


For Freight or Passage, apply to the Agents, 
EM. & ED. POIRIER & CO., 32 Broad Stree 


TAPSOOTT’S LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 








. (new KossuTa. ANTARCTIC. SHAMROCK. (new 
aioe Loree 6 . HELOIS ANDREW FoOsteR qene OF CLIPPERS (9) 
Drivex. (new) COMPROMISE. GALENA. Crty oF BROOKLTS. 
NoRTHAMPTON. (new) UNDERWRITER. PHILANTHROPIST Empine. 
Wituam Tapscott. A.Z. Hoveautos. RaPPasAaNNOCs, 
ARCTIC. Emzagap Isxe. (new) Yn ual CHARLES Bucs. 
PROGRES! CamBria. (new) ON Forest KinG 
Sr. Louis. DREADNOUGAT (new) New Renesas RicaargpD Moast 
CHIMBORAZO, Coosawattges. (new) West Port. GLANCE. 
RoBEeNa. BaexJaMis ADAMS. RACER. CENTURION. 
CONSTELLATION E. Z. ApRIATIC. 

The **X’’ Line of London Packets. 
Amazon, (new) SOUTHAMPTON. NORTHUMSEALAND 


Oczan QUEEN, HenprRick Hupsoy. PALESTINE. (new) 
DEVONSHIRE. Margaret Evans, Americas EaGie. 
PRAFTS ON ENGLAND, IRELAND, SCOTLAND, WALES, FRANCE AND Gast 
MANY. Payablein all the principal Towns without discount or any oe a arges. 
TAPSCOTT & CO., 86 South St., New Yo 
WM, TAPSCOTT & CO., St. George's Beildings, Liverpoo 





to 


: 





- PACKETS FOR HAVRE.--SOLE REGULAR LINE. 


ACOND LINE.—The following ships willleave Havre on the 6th, and New York on the 
Ss Ist of gach month, as follows -— 




















New —_ 
ST. DENIs, 
Follansbee, master } 
8T.NICOLAS, 
Bragdon, master 
BERCURY nos sates $0600sb ODN 
Pave, ) Ma SY a 
FULAM ene Ist Atgait scecsccecsecesccssse sp Ab Repent 
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